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O^P  what  use  is  your  money  if  you  have 
I  it  invested  in  a  home  which  is  not  in- 
*    sured? 

A  fire  may  occur  any  day  and  wipe  out 
all  you  possess.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice 
to  have  a  check  handed  to  you  in  exchange  for 
those  old  ruins?  Better  let  us  write  you  up  a 
policy  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

Home  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Dtah. 
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APOSTLE  DAVID  OMAN  McKAY. 


OME  great  man  has  said,  "All 
that  I  am,  all  that  I  ever  hope 
to    be,    I    owe    to    my   angel 

Xi  11  HI     mother."     This  same  thought 

Vgfe/  has  been  expressed  many  times 
^  II  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Apostle  David  0.  McKay.  In  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  he  was  highly  favored  in 
having  the  guidance  of  exceptionally  dis- 
creet and  loving  parents — faithful,  consist- 
ent Latter-day  Saints. 

Their  home  was  a  home  where  the  Priest- 
hood of  God  was  always  respected;  a  home 
where  the  performance  of  every  religious 
dutj'  was  a  part  of  life;  a  home  where  re- 
spect and  honor  for  parents  and  for  each 
other  was  impressed  daily  by  words  and 
acts;  their  home  was  a  home  in  which  the 
most  sacred  obligation  was  the  daily  de- 
votion to  God. 

With  such  a  home  influence,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  know  that  the  young  boy, 
David,  was  early  impressed  with  the  effic- 
acy of  prayer,  and  that  as  a  youth,  when 
the  religious  part  of  his  nature  began  to 
exert  itself,  he  sought  guidance  in  secret 
prayer.  Recently  in  an  address  delivered 
in  the  Ogden  Tabernacle,  he  told  of  his 
early  solicitations  for  a  testimony  of  God's 
existence,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
When  riding  in  the  hills,  he  would  some- 
times dismount,  and  kneeling  by  a  service- 
berry  bush,  with  only  his  horse  for  com- 
pany, would  plead  with  the  Lord  to  give 
liim  a  testimony  of  His  Truth.  Sometimes 


it  would  be  by  the  creek  in  his  father's 
meadow,  sometimes  in  the  timber  when 
out  in  the  hills.  Thus  the  influence  of  his 
early  teaching,  the  influence  of  his  home 
guided  his  thoughts  and  actions  until  the 
critical  period  of  youth  was  past. 

David  0.  McKay  is  the  son  of  David 
McKay  and  Jennette  Evans,  and  was  bom 
in  Huntsville,  Weber  County,  LTtah,  Sept. 
8,  1873.  His  father  was  born  in  Caithness, 
Scotland  and  has  proved  himself  to  be 
"the  real  McI."  He  was  Bishop  of  Hunts- 
ville for  twentj'  years,  and  has  since  re- 
moved to  Ogden  where  he  is  performing  the 
duty  of  a  Patriarch  and  member  of  the 
High  Council  of  Weber  Stake.  He  served 
his  State  in  the  last  Territorial  legislature 
and  has  been  elected  State  Senator  three 
times. 

Jennette  Evans  was  born  in  South  Wales, 
August  2Sth,  1850.  She  came  with  her 
parents  to  Ogden  in  the  fall  of  '59,  where 
she  resided  until  her  marriage  in  1867, 
when  she  accompanied  her  husliand  to 
Huntsville,  and  made  her  home  there  un- 
til one  year  before  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred January  6,  1905.  She  was  connected 
with  the  Relief  Society  and  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
of  the  Huntsville  ward  from  the  lime  of 
their  organization,  but  during  her  entire 
life,  her  home  and  family  received  the  at- 
tention, consideration  and  gentle  care  that 
can  be  bestowed  only  by  an  ideal  wife  and 
mother. 

These  God-fearing  parents  watcheil  the 
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development  of  their  eldest  son  with  that 
anxiety  and  pride  that  are  felt  only  by 
those  who  truly  love,  and  manj'  a  time  a 
kind  word  and  loving  arm  kept  the  lad 
from  swerving  from  that  straight  path  they 
knew  would  lead  to  respected  manhood. 

When  Apostle  McKay  was  twenty  years 
old  he  became  principal  of  the  Huntsville 
school,  and  went  from  this  position  to  the 
University  of  Utah,  where  he  graduated  as 
president  of  his  class  in  1897.  While  he 
was  enthusiastically  planning  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  to  repay,  in  a  measure, 
what  his  parents  had  sacrificed  to  keep  him 
at  school,  a  call  came  for  him  to  go  to 
Europe  as  a  missionary.  For  two  years 
he  labored  in  Scotland,  serving  part  of  the 
time  as  president  of  that  conference. 

One  week  after  his  return  from  Europe 
he  entered  the  Weher  Stake  Academy 
where  he  still  retains  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal. Scores  of  young  people  who  have 
attended  that  institution  have  been  led  to 
higher  and  more  useful  lives  by  his  noble 
example  and  teachings.  The  spirit  of  love 
and  unit}'  has  characterized  the  life  of  the 
school  since  his  connection  with  it. 

He  was  married  in  1901  to  Sister  Ray 
Riggs.  of  Salt  Lake  City, who  has  been  an  in- 
spiration in  all  his  work.  Two  sons,  David 
Lawrence  and  Llewelyn  Riggs  have*  com- 


pleted the  little  home  circle  in  which  love 
reigns  supreme. 

For  six  years  he  has  labored  as  second 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Stake,  and  in  connection 
with  Superintendent, Thomas  B.  Evans  and 
Charles  J.  Ross,  has  worked  energetically 
and  unceasingly  for  the  advancement  of 
the  youth.  Possibly  no  other  schools  of 
the  Church  have  made  greater  strides  to- 
ward perfection  than  those  of  Weber  Stake. 
He  has  the  love  and  respect  of-  all  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath  Schools  and  as 
a  mark  of  appreciation,  a  party  was  tend- 
ered him  in  Ogden,  May  16th,  by  the  en- 
tire i.ody  of  officers  in  this  organization. 
They  presented  him  with  a  beautifuly  en- 
grossed testimonial  and  a  handsome  watch 
fob  set  with  diamonds. 

All  his  work  has  been  characterized  by 
that  energy  and  entire  loss  of  self  that 
cannot  but  win  the  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  blessing  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  The  prayers  of  his  brethren  and 
sisters  in  Weber  Stake  will  ever  ascend  in 
his  behalf  that  in  his  new  field  of  labor  as 
an  Apostle,  he  may  be  given  strength  to 
fulfill  ever}'  dut}',  and  continue  to  he  a 
power  for  good  among  the  children  of 
God. 


A  REMARKABLE  BUT   TRUE   STATEMENT. 


Twenty  years  ago  a  gentleman  brought 
to  my  office  a  large,  very  handsome,  intel- 
ligent spaniel  dog  whose  nigh  foreleg  was 
badly  broken,  the  bone  being  grown  out  of 
place.  On  the  master's  assurance  that 
the  dog  would  not  bite  me  I  set  the  leg. 
Drawing  the  bony  fragments  into  place 
caused  severe  unavoidable  pain.  The  ani- 
mal whimpered,  but  displayed  no  anger, 
and  allowed  the  dressing  to  remain  un- 
disturbed until  I  removed  it  when  firm 
union  had  resulted.  I  saw  no  more  of  my 
canine    patient  nor  of  his  owner  for  two 


years.  Then  (again  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing) I  heard  a  loud  scratching  at  my  office 
door.  I  opened  it  and  there  stood  my  old 
spaniel  friend,  wagging  his  tail.  Beside 
him  stood  a  fine  black-and-tan  with  a 
round  French  nail  driven  clear  through  his 
right  paw.  I  patted  the  spaniel,  called 
both  dogs  in,  removed  the  nail  and  sent 
both  away  happy,  trotting  side  by  side  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  either  since. 

Dr.  J.  Longdon  Sullivan. 


RAYMOND. 


I. 


X  August  11th  next,  it  will  be 
just  five  years  since  a  group  of 
people  from  Utah,  Stirling, 
and  Magrath  assembled  on  the 
^9j)l^^  spot  where  now  the  sugar  fac- 
^"  '^  'I  tory  stands,  to  dedicate  a  site 
for  an  industry  which  then  seemed  almost 
a  reckless  experiment.  Apostle  John  W. 
Taylor  had  for  years  been  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
Southern  Alberta.  No  other  man  in  the 
early  Mormon  settlements  of  that  country 
so  clearly  foresaw  its  wonderful  possibilities. 


dustry  which  promises  enormous  wealth  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  who  irrespective  of 
religion  are  very  proud  of  the  success  which 
the  Raymond  sugar  factorj'  has  now  at- 
tained. A  companj-  was  organized,  and 
its  management  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Ephraim  Ellison,  one  of  Utah's  shrewd- 
est business  men. 

On  the  8th  of  the  following  November, 
(1901),  the  town  of  Raymond  just  south- 
west of  the  factory  was  organized.  Within 
three  years  it  numbered  2,-500  people.  It 
was  indeed  an  object  lesson  to  southern 
Alberta  where  the  practice  of  the  farming 


RAYJIOND    SUGAR    FACTORY. 


It  was  he  who  induced  Elder  Jesse  Knight 
of  Provo  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  a 
sugar  factory.  The  latter  had  no  knowledge 
and  no  experience  in  such  a  manufacturing 
establishment  and  his  reason  withheld  him 
from  such  a  venture.  However,  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  paying  the  country  a  visit. 
It  was  certainly  a  desirable  place  for  cattle 
ranching,  a  business  with  which  he  was 
familiar. 

"I  concluded  to  build  the  factory,"  he 
said  to  the  writer,  "simply  because  I  felt 
inspired  to  do  so."  His  inspiration  has 
certainly  proved  a  valuable  guide  to  an  in- 


classes  was  to  build  on  their  ranches  and 
live  in  a  scattered  condition.  The  factory 
necessitated  a  railroad  and  the  construction 
of  one  was  immediately  begun,  which  in 
1904  reached  Cardston  about  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Raymond.  To  travelers 
tlrrough  Alberta  from  different  parts  of 
Canada,  the  sugar  factory  was  an  object  of 
great  curiositj'  and  interest.  The  govern- 
ment watched  the  experiment  with  con- 
siderable anxiety.  If  it  proved  succ'cssful 
it  meant  an  industry  that  would  ollVr  great 
inducements  to  new  settlers  whose  in- 
terest  had    aln>ady    become   awakened   in 
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the  grain  fields   of   the   North   West  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  great  bulk  of  sugar  used  in  Canada 
had  heretofore  come  from  the  sugar  refining 
company  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
This  company  purchased  the  crude  sugar 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  refined 
it  at  the  coast.  Naturally  enough  the  re- 
fining company  looked  with  some  suspici  >n 
on  the  infant  industry  of  the  beet  sugar  in 
Alberta.  At  first  the  output  of  the  factory 
was  small,  but  the  last  season  it  reached 
nearly  five  million  pounds.  Its  success 
had  been   assured   and  there  was  now  no 


RESIDENCE    OF    PREST.    H.    S.    ALLEN, 
RAYMOND. 

reason  why  the  sugar  beet  might  not  supplj' 
the  entire  Dominion  with  an  important 
article  of  diet. 

The  refining  company  therefore  felt  bound 
as  a  means  of  self-protection  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  new  factory.  It  began  to  lay 
down  sugar  at  Lethbridge,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Raymond,  for  less  than  it  sold 
its  product  in  Vancouver  although  it  cost 
80  cents  per  hundred  to  ship  sugar  from 
Vancouver  to  Lethbridge.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  a  large  corporation  such  as  the  re- 
fining company  was  might  strangle  the 
sugar  beet  industry  in  its  infancy.  An  ap- 
peal, therefore,  was  made  to  the  provincial 
government  for  a  bounty  of  h  cent  per 
pound  with  the  understanding  that  50  cents 


per  ton  extra  should  be  given  to  the  farmer 
for  his  beets.  This  meant  $5.o0  per  ton. 
The  government  responded  promptly  and 
favorably. 

The  Canadian  government  has  always 
been  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  has  favored  him -in  every 
way  possible.  The  object  of  course  being 
to  invite  settlers  to  these  new  and  unde- 
veloped lands.  It  is  believed  by  those  best 
informed  that  no  country  in  the  world  to- 
day offers  greater  inducements  to  the  thrif- 
ty farmer  than  Alberta. 

The  growth  of  the  country  during  the 
past  three  years  has  been  truly  phenom- 
enal. Lands  which  sold  about  Sterling  a 
year  ago  for  $5  and  $6  an  acre  are  now 
selling  for  $8.  People  are  coming  in  there 
chiefly  from  the  Dakotas  where  the  lands 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  NorthWest 
Territories.  The  construction  of  a  canal 
from  the  St.  Marj^'s  river  about  sixty  miles 
from  Raymond  has  been  the  means  of 
liringing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands 
of  Magrath,  Raymond,  and  Stirling  under 
irrigation.  During  dry  seasons  the  rainfall 
is  not  sufficient  for  beet  culture.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  lands  of  Canada  are  not  so 
well  adapted  to  irrigation  as  those  in  Utah 
by  reason  both  of  the  unfavorable  lay  of 
the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  makes  irrigation  much  more  difficult 
and  much  slower  than  in  Utah. 

Raymond  has  felt  severely  the  droughts 
of  the  past  two  years;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  were  making  new 
settlements  and  paying  for  their  lands, 
some  have  become  considerably  discour- 
aged and  a  few  have  returned  to  Utah.  The 
enormous  profits  on  agriculture  in  1902-3 
offered  strong  inducements  for  men  who 
were  really  not  farmers  to  settle  there. 
Those  who  came  from  mines  and  factories 
found  their  new  occupations  somewhat  of 
a  disappointment.  Those,  however,  who 
were  familiar  with  dry  farming  in  Utah  and 
were  studious  and  painstaking  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  the  soil  did  fairly  well  even 
during  the  drought.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  sugar  factory,  distress  and  discourage- 
ment would   have  been  much  greater  than 


they  are.  More  rainy  seasons  and  more 
careful  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  will  undoubtedly  make  Uaymond  a 
most  prosperous  community. 


HUNTERS  Of  BIG  GAME. 


HEX  we  talk  of  "hunters  of 
big  game"  our  thoughts  are 
apt  to  transport  us  at  once  to 
the  lands  where  lions,  tigers, 
elephants,  and  other  fearsome 
beasts  roam  through  jungle 
and  forest,  in  lordly  disregard  of  the  sov- 
eigntj'  of  man;  or  to  the  polar  seas  where 
whales  and  bears  abound,  and  unless  thej' 
are  pointed  out  to  us  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  big  game  hunter  who  maj'  be  a  mem- 
ber of  our  own  family,  a  neighbor's  boy 
or  girl,  or  a  sheepherder,  or  other  modest 
individual,  too  inexperienced  themselves 
to  put  a  proper  estimate  on  their  quality 
of  courage,  and  prowess  in  handling  a  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  situation. 

We  must  always  take  into  consideration 
the  age,  size,  experience  and  class  of  weap- 
ons used.  When  a  three-year-old  boy 
crawled  under  a  wheat  bin,  where  gloom 
made  all  things  indistinct,  and  with  his 
naked  hands  defended  his  face  from  the 
savage  attacks  of  a  setting  hen,  and,  al- 
though pecked  and  scratched  till  the  blood 
came,  seized  her  by  the  legs  and  dragged 
her  out,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
the  big  game  hunters.  When  two  barefoot 
boys  with  only  sticks  and  stones  attack 
and  dispatch  a  snake  with  ten  rattles, 
they  deserve  honorable  mention  for  brav- 
ery as  much  as  the  man  who,  armed  with 
a  savage  308  steel  ball  and  high  pressure 
rifle,  does  when  he  hunts  and  slays  any 
of  the  "terrur"  boasts  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Not  long  since  a,  youtli,  wlio  is  working 
his  way  through   the  Brigham  Young  I'ni- 


versity  and  who  has  long  been  the  main- 
staj^  of  a  widowed  mother,  related  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  me  in  such  a  modest  and 
matter-of-fact  way,  that  I  hardly  realized 
that  I  was  talking  with  a  hunter  of  big 
game  till  he  was  gone. 

There  is  a  desert  in  Arizona,  just  over 
the  line  from  Utah,  lying  in  a  general  way 
between  Kanab  and  Mt.  Trumbul,  where 
sheep  find  a  good  winter  range  when  suf- 
ficient snow  had  fallen  to  answer  for  wa- 
ter. From  the  base  of  Mt.  Trumbul, 
whose  upper  slopes  supply  the  saw  timber 
for  that  part  of  the  countrj',  there  are  vol- 
canic knolls,  some  of  them  reaching  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  height,  stretching  out 
into  the  desert  and  gradually  increasing 
in  size.  They  are  seamed  by  cracks  and 
fissures  left  by  the  contractions  of  the  lava 
when  cooling,  and  in  many  cases  these 
cracks  open  into  cave's  of  greateror  less  ex- 
tent, and  appropriated  by  wild  beasts  as 
most  suitable  lairs. 

Two  boys,  aged  about  seventeen,  had 
brought  their  herds  to  this  place  early  in 
the  winter,  and  inads'ertently  got  them 
mixed.  As  they  could  not  separate  them 
until  they  could  be  corralled,  the  boys  di- 
vided the  camp  duties  between  them  and 
were  both  glad  to  have  company. 

Each  boy  owned  a  dog.  Alfred  Meeks 
owned  a  shepherd  dog  of  almost  pure 
breed,  who  could  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep  to  the  full  extent  of  her  abil- 
ity, while  Ed.  Webb's  dog  was  of  a,  larger 
and  liercer  variety. 

He  had  been  trained  to  help  with  th<' 
sheep,    hut    ilid    it    in   his   nwn    way.    and 
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sometimes  his  way  was  just  a  little  more 
strenuous  than  suited  his  master  or  pleased 
the  sheep.  His  extra  energy  in  handling 
the  sheep  seemed  to  date  from  a  time 
■when  he  had  killed  three  wild  cats.  He 
was  so  proud  of  the  achievement,  that  he 
seemed  possessed  of  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite to  kill  more.  As  these  creatures  hang 
around  the  sheep  herds,  his  services  in  ex- 
terminating them  were  appreciated,  but 
not  the  fact  that  he  made  the  mistake  of 
extending  the  same  spirit    to  his  charges. 

One  day,  when  it  was  Alfred's  turn  to 
herd  the  sheep.  Ed.  took  his  gun  and  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  of  a  wild  cat  that  ap- 
peared in  the  two  inches  of  freshly-fallen 
snow.  He  tracked  the  marauder  some  five 
miles  into  a  little  valley  the  Indians  call 
Tomepe,  but  lost  him  in  the  lava  cracked 
earth  where  the  snow  had  disappeared. 
Many  wild  creatures  made  their  homes  in 
these  caves,  some  of  them  being  big 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  upright,  and 
quite  roomy. 

As  Ed.  was  on  the  return  trip  to  camp, 
he  ran  across  some  much  larger  tracks, 
that  were  going  in  the  direction  of  camp 
and  the  herd.  They  were  quite  distinct, 
and  looked  fresh  to  a  point  where  the 
sheep  had  crossed  that  day,  and  of  course 
all  further  traces  were  blotted  out. 

After  performing  some  duties  at  the 
camp,  Ed.  strolled  around  some,  having 
given  his  gun  to  Alfred,  as  both  boys 
feared  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the 
sheep.  Ed.  went  to  the  top  of  a  knoll 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  where  he 
could  overlook  the  herd,  and  also  have  a 
good  view  of  their  surroundings.  As  he 
went,  he  again  saw  the  big  tracks,  but  as 
they  seemed  old,  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  followed  along  up  the 
side  of  the  knoll,  till  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  tracks  looked  fresh  and  the  crea- 
ture had  sat  down.  Then  he  began  look- 
ing cautiously  around.  The  dog  seemed 
to  scent  the  animal;   for   he  bristled,  and 


barked  and  charged  around  like  a  crazy 
dog.  The  more  his  master  called  him  the 
faster  he  ran  in  circles,  barking  like  mad. 
Chancing  to  glance  into  a  lava  crack  a  few 
yards  away,  Ed.  saw  a  mountain  lion  re- 
garding him  with  much  interest.  After 
much  calling  and  scolding  he  managed  to 
make  the  dog  come  to  him,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  directing  his  attention  to  the 
lion  till  he  took  him  in  his  arms  and  fair- 
ly set  him  face  to  face  with  the  cursed 
beast. 

The  dog  was  so  elated  over  his  success 
in  killing  wild  cats  that  he  sprang  from 
the  arms  of  his  master  straight  at  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  lion,  and  a  rough  and 
tumble  skirmish  ensued,  that  brought  the 
combatants  out  on  level  ground.  The  lion 
shaking  himself  free  from  the  dog,  climbed 
a  cedar  tree.  Having  no  weapon,  Ed. 
rocked  him,  till  a  well-directed  blow 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  dog,  al- 
though bleeding  profusely  from  the  rough 
handling  he  had  received,  jumped  on  Ihe 
lion  almost  before  he  hit  the  earth,  while 
Ed.  seized  a  club  and  knocked  the  creature 
senseless.  Then  he  took  the  muscular 
throat  in  his  hands,  meaning  to  choke  the 
life  out  of  him;  but  when  he  found  the 
creature  recovering  from  the  blow  of  the 
club,  and  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to 
strangle  him,  coming  to  his  senses  and  be- 
ginning to  make  long  sweeps  with  those 
terrible  hind  claws,  for  a  moment  Ed. 
thought  of  running,  but  with  one  knee  on 
the  lion's  neck  he  took  out  his  pocket 
knife  and  cut  his  throat. 

Ed.  had  observed,  what  had  at  the  time 
suggested,  a  second  set  of  tracks,  and  now 
made  a  more  careful  examination.  He 
found  they  ran  parallel  for  a  time,  and 
diverged  at  the  lava  cave.  Half  way 
round  the  knoll  and  well  upon  its  side, 
grew  another  cedar.  How  it  managed  to 
find  footing  or  rooting  in  the  piles  of  loose 
lava  rocks,  dry  as  cinders,  is  indeed  one 
of  the  marvels  of  vegetable  abilities.     The 
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boy  paused  under  this  tree  and  looked 
about.  Of  course  the  female  lion  he  had 
killed  had  a  mate.  It  was  his  duty  to 
protect  the  sheep,  and  one  such  an  animal 
would  in  a  single  night  worl^;  a  havoc. 
Night  was  approaching,  and  although,  like 
the  dog,  he  was  emboldened  by  success,  he 
had  no  means  to  try  an  encounter  in  the 
dark.  The  dog  in  the  meantime  had 
chased  round  and  round,  seeming  to  follow 
the  wandering  of  the  lion,  finally  dashed 
up  to  his  master,  a  minute  or  two  after 
he  had  taken  his  stand  under  the  tree. 
Chancing  to  glance  up,  Ed.  saw  the  lion 
he  was  stalking  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
branches  over  his  head.  Tliat  he  got  from 
"under  the  tree  in  a  hurry  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  lion  was  well  placed  for  catch- 
ing sheep,  and  as  such  was  his  evident  in- 
tention,he  was  outlawed, and  deserved  cap- 
ital punishment.  Ed.  looked  around  for 
stones,  but  on  this  side  of  the  knoll  was  a 
vast  sliding  bed  of  stones  too  small  for 
his  purpose,  and  he  had  to  go  about  a 
hundred  yards,  get  his  hat  and  arms  full 
and  come  back. 

The  limbs  of  the  tree  began  at  the 
ground,  and  were  quite  wide  apart,  and  al- 
though the  dog  had  received  some  prettj' 
deep  scratches  in  the  other  encounter,  he 
was  so  eager  to  get  at  the  lion  that  he  would 
scamble  half  way  up  the  tree  only  to  fall 
back,  and  up  and  try  it  again,  seemingly 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
lion,  even  in  a  climbing  match.  The  boy 
threw  more  than  a  hundred  stones  at  the 
lion,  who  was  very  active  in  keeping  the 
stem  of  the  tree  between  himself  and  his 
assailant.  Sometimes  he  would  strike  at 
the  stones  as  they  came,  making  a  murder- 
ous noise,  his  eyes  blazing  green  fire. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dusk,  and  Ed. 
got  a  pole  and  tried  to  poke  the  creature 
out  of  the  tree,  but  he  snarled  so  vicuously 
ami  clung  so  tightly,  that  the  boy  gave  that 
up. 

When  our  liuutcr  liail  ahnost    got   dis- 


couraged, and  had  thought  of  tying  the  dog 
to  the  tree  to  keep  the  lion  there  while  he 
went  and  got  the  gun,  a  well-directed 
stone,  delivered  with  force,  struck  the  lion; 
breaking  his  right  leg  just  below  the  shoul- 
der and  bringing  him  to  the  ground. 

Bob  lit  onto  him,  but  the  lion  seized  and 
nearly  shook  the  life  out  of  him;  but  while 
this  was  going  on,  Ed.  had  grabbed  a  club 
and  when  he  loosed  the  dog,  knocked  him 
senseless. 

He  didn't  try  choking  this  one,  but  dis- 
patched him  at  once  with  his  knife. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  got  the  two 
lions  skinned,  and  taking  the  hides  made 
his  way  to  camp,  which  was  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant. 

They  were  not  old  lions.  One  measured 
six  and  the  other  five  and  a  half  feet,  and 
were  probablj'  only  yearlings. 

A  month  later  the  tax  collector  came 
to  the  camp  to  assess  the  sheep  for  these 
three  months  on  the  winter  range.  He 
saw  the  pelts  and  heard  the  story  from  the 
owner  of  the  sheep,  who  had  come  out  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  the  herd,  and  be 
ready  for  the  tax  man. 

"I  think  I  can  get  you  a  bounty  of  five 
dollars  each  on  these  skins,  if  j'ou  care  to 
let  me  take  them  to  the  county  seat,"  said 
the  tax  assessor  to  the  lion  slayer. 

"All  right,"  said  the  boy,  "I  should  be 
very  glad  if  you  would  do  so;"  and  he 
turned  the  two  beautiful  pelts  over  to  the 
tax  gatherer,  supposing  that  was  the  last 
he  would  see  of  them. 

Later  he  received  a  letter  enclosing 
twenty  dollars  as  bounty,  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  county  ollicials,  and  a  line  to 
say  that  the  skins  had  been  left  with  his 
motlier,  where  he  iiiiincdiately  sent  the 
money. 

iVnd  wiiat  became  of  the  dog?  Well,  it 
is  too  bad  to  have  to  tell  it,  but  the  lust  of 
battle  was  in  his  blood,  and  that  with  lack 
of  judgment  finally  proved  his  undoing. 

When  he  cnuld    not  lind  any   wild   cats, 
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a  porcupine  would  do,  and  he  was  laid  up 
weeks  at  a  time  on  more  than  one  occasion 
after  having  gone  through  the  painful  oper- 
ation of  having  a  hundred  or  two  of  the 
barbed  quills  with  which  the  porcupines 
fight,  drawn  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose. 

He  got  so  mean  to  the  sheep  that  he 
could  not  be  trusted  among  them  without 
being  muzzled.  He  had,  it  seemed,  a 
peculiar  antipathy  to  black  sheep.  He 
got  his  muzzle  off  one  day  and  killed  two 
sheep,  and  while  by  every  law  of  the  fron- 


tier liis  life  was  forfeit,  his  master  had  so 
deep  an  affection  for  the  comrade  of  his 
perils  that  he  felt  he  could  not  kill  him. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  that,  till 
he  cut  a  black  sheep  out  of  the  herd,  and 
chased  him  off  into  the  forest,  refusing  to 
be  called  back. 

Ed.  handed  his  gun  to  his  friend  and 
said,  "When  Bob  gets  back,  shoot  him," 
and  went  off  and  stayed  half  a  day,  and 
returning  asked  no  questions. 

Ellen  Jakemun. 


KINDNESS  IN  THE  HOME 


Probably  there  is  no  song  that  appeals 
more  strongly  to  each  individual  heart  than 
John  Howard  Payne's  immortal  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  There  is  magic  in  the  name  of 
home.  There  it  is  we  form  the  first  ties  of  love 
and  aff'ection.  A  home  without  children  is 
like  a  garden  without  flowers,  but  when  the 
sweet  flowers  have  made  their  appearance 
they  should  receive  the  attention  due  the 
tenderest.  So  few  mothers,  so  very 
few  indeed,  fulfill  in  every  respect,  the  true 
ideal  motherhood,  but  leave  their  children 
to  the  care  of  a  nurse  who  puts  them  to  bed 
with  the  thought  that  a  goblin  or  some 
other  wicked  spirit  that  comes  with  the 
dark  will  catch  them  if  they  do  not  go  to 
sleep.  Fancy  a  child  with  a  delicate  sen- 
sitive nature  being  "made"  to  go  to  sleep 
with  such  frightful  thoughts  to  fill  its 
slumber  instead  of  a  sweet  lullaby  sung  by 
its  own  mother.  Almost  every  child  loves 
a  story  and  in  the  evening  twilight,  when 
the  day  is  going  to  sleep,  the  fairy  tales  of 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  The  Three  Bears, 
possess  a  magical  effect  in  wooing  the  little 
gray  ladj'  of  dreams  who  is  lost  in  the  light 
of  day,  and  from  whose  lips  could  such 
stories  fall  as  from  a  mother's. 

Felicia  Hemans  depicts  the  natural  love 
of  the  child  for  the  mother  graphically  in 


her  poem  "Tlie  Adopted  Child."  The  in- 
tense longing  for  home  and  the  low,  sweet 
voice  of  his  mother  singing  an  evening  lul- 
laby to  the  little  one  is  so  strong  in  his 
heart  that  he  entreats  the  lady  who  has 
adopted  him  to  allow  him  to  return.  To 
him  the  cold  beauty  of  her  marble  halls  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  straw  rooted 
cottage  on  the  lone  mountain  side.  The 
fair  beauty  of  her  pictures  and  delicate 
luxuries  appeal  to  him  in  vain  and  the 
reader  cannot  but  feel  the  pathos  and  long- 
ing that  lies  in  his  homesick  heart,  when 
he  still  beseeches  her  to  grant  him  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  to  his-  little  sisters  and 
the  scented  thyme.  Four  walls  do  not  con- 
stitute a  home  neither  does  a  palatial  man- 
sion with  its  gems  of  art,  unless  the  spirit 
of  love  hovers  within. 

Many  broken  hearts  and  shipwrecked 
lives  live  out  their  existence  in  luxurious 
outward  display,  they  have  their  material 
wishes  gratified  but  the  spirit  of  love  is 
lacking.  Again  we  see  true  happiness  in 
the  humblest  cottages,  where  each  one 
toils,  but  the  spirit  of  love  forever  bubbles 
from  the  fountains  of  their  hearts. 

Too  much  cannot  be  written  about  the 
secret  of  happiness-making.  The  first  im- 
pressions of  a  child  are  the   most  lasting 
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and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
establish  a  children's  hour  in  every  home 
and  devote  it  to  the  children  exclusively. 
It  is  a  tie  of  interest  which  binds  one  child 
to  the  other,  the  budding  thoughts  of  love 
which  will  blossom  into  beautiful  flowers 
in  later  life  and  recall  tender  memories  of 
home  be  it  palace  or  hut.  When  the  com- 
poser of  "Those  Evening  Bells"  wrote  that 
exquisitely  pathetic  song  he  was  in  exile, 
and  on  the  low,  dark  verge  of  life,  his  tired 
spirit  was  soothed  by  the  chimes  of  his  own 
bells — his  home — and  quieted  his  weary 
soul. 


"Music  that  gentlier  o'er  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes." 

The  sooner  we  realize  how  much  the  en- 
vironments of  a  child  influence  his  entire 
life,  the  sooner  we  shall  instil  the  spirit  of 
love  in  their  hearts  and  teach  them  to  see 
"sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everj'- 
thing;"  then  at  life's  twilight  there  will 
come  in  a  tender  reverie  the  truth  and 
satisfaction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  exquisite 
lines, 

"Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above, 

For  love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  love." 

Dolores  Watts. 
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UTAH  has  more  than  once  refer- 
red to  its  fine  crop  of  babies 
as  an  advertisement  for  the 
state,  but,  allowing  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  the  claim  to 
superior  quality,  Japan  leads 
by  far,   in  quantity.      Japan   is  a  land 


where  the  babies  not  only  grow  up  like 
weeds,  but  they  spring  forth  with  equal 
profusion.  There  are  few  homes  in  Japan 
where  the  sweet  prattle  of  children  is  not 
heard.  Recently,  I  read  of  a  woman,  in 
Tokyo,  who  has  given  birth  to  seventeen 
boys  and  girls.  Everyone  of  them  is  living 
and  the  older  ones  are  well  educated  while 
the  younger  ones  are  attending  school. 
The  father  of  this  remarkable  family  is  a 
merchant  who  has  fair  success  in  his  busi- 
ness. The  home  is  said  to  be  united,  and 
happiness  is  among  its  many  blessings". 

The  study  of  Japanese  children  and  their 
ways  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  writer 
has  had  opportunity  to  learn  much  about 
the  boys  and  girls  here;  but  the  more  he 
observes  Japanese  children,  the-  fewer  dif- 
ferences he  sees  between  them  and  the 
children  of  other  lands.  The  country  in 
which  a  child  lives  may  determine  its  lang- 
uage,  dress,  ami,   to  some  degree,   its  ac- 


tions,   but    the    child-nature  is    the    same 
everywhere. 

If  it  were  asked  in  what  one  thing  little 
girls  are  most  interested,  the  answer  ^\ould 
undoubtedly  be,  "Dolls."  In  Japan,  while 


.lAPANESE  liOVS  AT  I'l.AV  IX    I'llE  STREET. 

the  liking  for  dolls  is  intense,  those  with 
which  the  little  girls  have  the  greatest  ex- 
perience are  living  ones-  This  being  a  land 
of  babies  and  the  mothers  being  busy  with 
houschoM  ilulirs.   Ihr  baliirs  arr  tii'(i  onto 
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the  backs  of  the  little  girls  who  take  care 
of  their  char2;es  with  remarkable  skill.  The 
boys  too  are  not  permitted  to  escape  this 
labor,  but  to  them  it  is,  by  no  means, 
the  delight  that  it  is  to  the  girls.  A  little 
girl,  when  mounted  by  her  baby  brother  or 
sister,  is  quite  gentle  in  her  movements. 
The  boy  runs,  jumps,  and  romps  about, 
having  little  concern  for  the  tot  on  his  back 
and  were  it  not  understood  that  the  baby 
receives  no  injury  by  such  treatment,  one 
would  think  that  its  neck  would  be  kinked 
or  broken  by  the  boy's  sudden  jerks  and 
lunges.  The  many  hours  spent  by  the  little 
girls  putting  their  living  dolls  to  sleep  by 
swinging  gently  to  and  fro  with  a  regular 
motion  of  the  body,  soothing  their  tears  by 
motherly  words  and  pats  and  studying  the 
reasons  for  their  cries,  teaches  them  more 
about  a  real  doll  than  American  girls  of  a 
much  older  age  even  are  supposed  to  know. 
The  little  girls  wear  clothes  of  many  col- 
ors ornamented  with   tassels  and  ribbon. 


and,  when  seen  in  a  crowd,  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  However,  the  har- 
mony of  colors  in  one  kimono  would  hardly 
be  considered  good  by  those  whose  taste  is 
not  Japanized.  The  longer  one  lives  among 
the  people,  the  more  beauty  he  can  see  in 
their  attire.  The  girls  never  wear  hats; 
hence  well  kept  hair  is  the  most  important 
head  ornament.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  part  of  their  person  is  not  always 
ornamental,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  custom  among  the  majority  to  dress  the 
hair  every  day.  Indeed,  the  ability  to  do 
so  well  is  not  possessed  by  the  people  gen- 
erally and  it  takes  considerable  time  and 
money  to  call  a  hair  dresser.  Little  girls, 
whose  parents  have  sufficient  means  to  buy 
them  the  best  of  everything,  commonly 
have  two  or  three  combs  with  artificial 
flowers  or  a  bow  of  choice  ribbon  stuck  in 
their  hair  and  their  faces  are  highly  powd- 
ered; the  powder  being  used  with  more 
freedom  than  skill. 


JAPANESE  GIRLS  OF   TOKYO. 


TWO  (ilRLS  WITH  THEIR  LIVIN(i  DOLLS. 


In  the  cherry  blossom  season  (April)  a 
walk  through  any  of  the  parks  in  Tokyo  is 
exceedingly  interesting  for  the  opportunity 
is  good  to  study  the  dress  of  the  people, 
who,  on  fair  days,  turn  out  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  and  talk  about  the  flowers.  Many 
of  the  more  fortunate  little  girls  wear  lacq- 
uered clogs,  on  the  bottoms  of  which  small 
tin  bells  are  attached.  These  tinkle  as  the 
child  walks  along  and  are  attra<;tive,  not 
musical. 

The  boys  are  gradually  beginning  to  fol- 
low the  foreign  style  in  dress,  but  among 
them  the  native  kimono  is  still  more  com- 
mon than  coat  and  pants.  The  color  of 
the  boy's  clotlies  is  subdued  and  his  whole 
attire  seems  plain  and  cheap,  and,  being 
practically  the  same  shape  as  the  girl's,  is 
certainly  too  feminine.  The  boys,  almost 
without  exception,  wear  caps  in  shape  like 
soldier  caps.  Their  hair  is  clipped  so  short 
that  it  needs  no  comb  or  brush  to  keep  it 
in  shape.    Only  in  the  cold  winter  weather 


do  they  wear  any  covering  on  their  feet  and 
their  clogs  are  strong,  but,  compared  to  the 
girls',  ugly. 

The  accompanying  pictures  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  the  native  footgear  looks  like 
and  how  it  is  attached  to  the  feet.  It  is 
astonishing  the  skill  with  which  the  boys 
and  girls  handle  their  clogs  while  playing, 
jumping,  and  doing  all  kinds  of  tricks  in 
which  the  legs  play  an  important  part- 
Seldom  does  a  child  fall  down  because  its 
clogs  don't  act  right.  In  dry  weather, 
"zori,"  sandals  made  of  grass,  and  "gata," 
wooden  clogs  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  high  are  used,  but  in  winter  and  wet 
weather,  the  clogs  are  from  four  to  live 
inches  high — miniature  stilts.  These  clogs 
and  sandals  are  never  worn  in  the  house. 
They  are  left  on  the  ground  at  the  entrance 
and  arc  taken  olT  and  i)ut  on  without  touch- 
ing them  with  the  hands  or  bending  the 
bod  y. 

Japanese  children  get  a  great  deal  oi  out- 
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door  exercise.  As  a  result,  their  bodies, 
generally,  are  very  strong  and  the  muscles 
well  developed.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
games  requiring  physical  exercise.  These 
games  are  mostly  learned  at  school  where 
the  physical  developement  of  the  child  is 
carefully  watched.  Just  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  (April  and  May)  when  the  buds 
and  flowers  are  coming  out  and  the  spirit 
of  childhood  and  youth  craves  a  romp  with 
Spring  and  Nature,  the  schools  go  on  an 
"ensoku,"  which  means  a  long  walk  or 
athletic  expedition.  An  ensoku,  for  the 
children  of  the  primary  schools,  lasts  only 
one  day,  but  for  the  older  students  it  may 
require  two  or  three  days,  or,  perhaps, 
longer.  These  outings  are  delightful  and 
instructive  for  they  generally  take  the  chil- 
dren to  places  (often  historical)  where  va- 
rious attractions,  natural  and  otherwise, are 
found  and  afford  the  pleasures  of  picnicing. 
American  children's  sports  are  being  rapid- 
ly introduced  among  the  young  here.  We 
see  Japanese  girls  jumping  the  rope,  play- 
ing hop- scotch,  contending  for  supremacy 
in  bouncing  the  rubber  ball,  etc.;  and  the 
boys  know  all  about  base-ball,  top  spin- 
ning, pomp-pomp-pull-away  and  other  such 
games. 

In  going  from  house  to  house  distribut- 
ing gospel  tracts,  I  haye  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  see  many  boys  and  girls  at  home 
with  their  parents.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
Japanese  child  ever  takes  part  in  or  inter- 
rupts a  conversation  between  grown  folks. 
The  rule  which  requires  children  in  the 
presence  of  guests  to  speak  only  when 
spoken  to  is  strict  and  well  observed.  A 
child  in  a  well  conducted  home,  upon  re- 
turning from  school  or  an  errand,  goes  im- 
mediately to  its  parents  and,  getting  down 
on  hands  and  knees,  bows  its  head  to  the 
floor  and  reports  its  return.  Also  when  a 
child  goes  out  to  school  or  leaves  the  home 
on  an  errand  or  to  make  a  visit,  it  bows 
before  its  parents  and  reports  its  going. 
The   children  who  come  to  our  Sunday 


Schools,  are,  of  course,  not  equally  well 
taught  in  good  manners  at  home,  so  we 
see  many  degrees  of  politeness  among  them. 
But  the  children  who,  upon  coming  into 
the  school  room,  (if  the  room  has  a  grass 
mat  floor)  forget  to  "get  down  on  all  fours" 
and  bow  low  to  the  teacher  are  very  few. 
If  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  conduct  his 
class  as  he  should  be,  he  will  find  the 
Japanese  boys  and  girls  very  quiet  and 
attentive. 

The  relationship  between  males  and  fe- 
males is  no  different  here  to  what  it  is 
elsewhere,  but  the  male's  right  to  rule  over 
th-e  female  is  nowhere  more  keenly  sensed 
and  more  generally  abused  than  in  Japan. 
Hence  the  degree  of  politeness  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  man  towards  the  woman  is 
greatly  increased  in  the  woman's  attitude 
towards  the  man.  This  difference  is  seen 
among  the  children — the  number  and  low- 
ness  of  a  girl's  bows  must  exceed  the  boy's. 
A  girl  is  usually  on  hand  to  do  all  manner 
of  courtesies  for  the  boy  but  the  rule  doesn't 
work  both  ways. 

In  their  Sunday  School  work,  the  Ja- 
panese children  do  remarkably  well.  They 
are  quick  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  in 
the  lives  of  Jesus  and  good  men  and  women 
of  God;  they  sing  with  spirit,  and  delight 
in  the  songs  translated  for  them,  and  are 
learning  how  to  pray.  I  visited  a  family  in 
the  neighborhood  of  headquarters  the  other 
evening.  They  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  and  don't  pretend  to  be  Christians, 
but  their  three  little  girls  attend  our  Sun- 
day School  at  Tokyo.  The  oldest  of  the 
three  (13  years)  was  telling  me  how  she 
had  learned  to  pray  by  going  to  Sunday 
School  when  the  next  younger  one  spoke 
up  and  said,  "Yes,  and  God  hears  our 
prayers.  Last  night  a  burglar  broke  into 
the  neighbor's  house  and  stole  their  clothes, 
but  God  wouldn't  let  him  get  into  our  house 
because  we  say  our  prayers." 

AliiiK  n.  Taijlor. 
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SUMMER  AMUSEMENTS. 


TIE  thickly-populated  centers 
where  the  Saints  are  located, 
very  much  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  subject  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  as  it  is  manifested  in 
excessive  amusements.  It  is 
not  against  pleasure  and  pleasure  resorts 
as  an  incident  in  one's  life  that  the 
warning  herein  is  given,  but  against  the 
spirit  of  excess  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
pleasure  loving  age.  Occasional  outings 
and  reasonable  diversion  are  proper  in 
their  place,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  who  are 
themselves  moderate  in  every  phase  of  life 
are  yielding  to  alluring  practices  of  pleas- 
ure in  their  children  that  will  some  day 
not  only  render    their    sons  and  daughters 


unfit  for  the  real  duties  of  life,  but  deprive 
the  Church  of  efficient,  earnest,  serious- 
minded  workers. 

It  is  a  truth  deserving  the  strongest  em- 
phasis, that  few  things  in  life  are  more  de- 
structive to  the  general  religious  nature  of 
man  than  excessive  pleasure,  whose  spirit 
and  influence  it  is  most  difficult  to  .com- 
bat, because  it  appears  in  the  guise  of  in- 
nocence. Amusements  should  not  only 
therefore  be  innocent,  but  should  be  re- 
stricted in  number  to  innocent  propor- 
tions. 

It  isnot  always  easy  to  restrain  one's  chil- 
dren when  the  neighborhood  is  filled  with 
the  excitement  of  a  pleasure-loving  world, 
and  parents  should  wisely  control  the  en- 
ergies of  their  children,  whose  frequent 
persuasion  for  the  indulgences  of  the  re- 
sorts and  other  places  of  amusement  rnaj' 
lead  to  serious  and  undesirable  conse- 
quences to  the  life  of  our  young  people. 
Our  present  surroundings  are  such  that 
every  parent  must  be  guided  rather  by  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  his  '^wn  family 
than  by  what  other  people  are  doing. 

In  smaller  communities  people  act 
in  unison  in  matters  of  pleasure  and  pleas- 
urable pastime,  so  that  the  public  spirit 
becomes  the  guide  and  the  standard  for  ev- 
ery home;  but  that  is  not  true  in  our  larger 
communities,  where  the  convenience  of 
resorts  and  the  frequency  of  various  gath- 
erings fill  the  atmosphere  with  excessive 
mirth  and  make  it  harmful  to  the  more 
earnest  and  serious  nature  of  mtn. 

As  a  protection  against  the  dangers  of 
the  extremely  popular  pastimes  that  the 
summer  months  bring,  some  regular  indus- 
trial occupation  is  recommended.  If  our 
farms,  orchards  and    shops  could    Uv  filled 
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during  the  summer  months  by  our  army  of 
young  people,  they  would  be  protected  by 
occupations  that  would  absorb  their  atten- 
tion and  create  the  spirit  of  seriousness 
and  usefulness  within  their  minds  at  a 
period  of  life  when  all  that  they  do  and 
saj'  does  so  much  to  shape  their  character 
and  determine  the  conduct  of  their  future 
lives.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  boys  and 
girls  from  the  age  of  twelve  years  old  and 
up  to  be  left  during  the  summer  months 
and  during  their  vacations  from  school 
without  some  definite  and  restraining  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
our  larger  cities  means  are  not  provided 
for  the  hosts  of  our  young  people  whose 
idle  summer  months  are  undermining  their 
future  welfare.  Our  summer  vacations  are 
too  long  if  they  are  allowed  to  pass  in 
comparative  idleness.  Nothing  now  com- 
mends itself  more  to  the  public  good  than 
summer  trade  schools,  where  boys  who 
have  no  profitable  and  regular  employ- 
ment may  learn  trades,  and  thus  place 
themselves  under  the  restraining  influence 
of  industry  and  helpful  mental  occupa- 
tions. Luxury  removes  the  necessity  of 
what  God  ordained  to  be  the  wise  and  nec- 
essary employment  of  man,  and  thus  that 
which  is  intended  for  our  comfort  and 
pleasure  becomes  destructive  to  the  future 
happiness  and  welfare  of  our  children. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
what  people  can  afford  to  do,  or  have 
means  to  permit  their  children  to  do,  as 
what  it  is  wisdom  to  do.  The  pleasure 
loving  age  in  which  we  live  carries  with  it 
all  the  dangers  that   proved   so  ruinous  to 


similar  ages  of  all  history.  Let  parents  be 
wise  in  providing  suitable  occupations 
during  the  summer  season  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  guard  against  the  excessive 
pleasures  that  unfortunately  characterize 
our  most  populous  centers. 

The  Saints  sometimes  regret  that  they 
live  so  far  away  from  the  large  centers, 
which  ofi'er  so  manj'  advantages;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  our  large  centers  are  so  full 
of  dangers,  that  if  there  are  some  advan- 
tages which  those  that  live  in  sparsely- 
settled  communities  do  not  enjoy,  there 
are  grave  dangers  which  engulf  in  our  larger 
cities  many  of  our  young  people,  of  which 
those  in  the  smaller  communities  know 
nothing  about.  Our  risks  are  certainlj'  great, 
and  we  should  not  court  them, nor  should  we 
yield  more  than  is  prudent  to  the  demands 
of  a  pleasure-loving  life. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 

A  READY  RECKONER. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  .School  Union  has 
just  published  for  the  benefit  of  Sunday 
School  secretaries  and  teachers  a  "Ready 
Reckoner."  This  will  enable  them  to 
compute,  with  absolute  accuracy  the  per- 
centage of  attendance,  punctuality,  etc. 
The  "Reckoner"  is  printed  on  heavy  card- 
board, of  convenient  size,  and  can  be 
kept  in  the  Minute  Books  and  Class  Regis- 
ters. As  well  as  assuring  absolute  ac- 
curacy, the  "Reckoner"  will  save  Sunday 
School  secretaries  much  valuable  time,  as 
by  its  aid  they  will  be  able  to  compute  in 
a  moment  the  different  percentages.  The 
price  of  the  "Reckoner"  is  2-5  cents,  post- 
paid. 


AN  OLD  FASHIONED  AMERICAN. 


Forty  years  ago  Robert  E;  Lee  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  a  Northern  insurance 
company  at  a  salary  large  enough  for  those 
days.  He  wrote  tliat  he  hadn't  the  ability 
or  the  experience  to  command  such  a  sal- 


ary. He  was  told  that  his  name  was 
worth  it.  "What  influence  I  have  with 
the  Southern  people  is  not  for  sale,"  said 
Lee.     That  ended  the  negotiations.     • 


NDERfifeiRTEN 


FOURTH  SUNDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1906. 

THEORY  FOR  TEACHERS. — DOING  THE    DEED 
AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 

"Welcome  each  small  offering 
That  a  young  child's  love  may  bring, 
Though  perchance  he  stint  himself 
Of  some  childish  joy  or  pelf; 
For  love  grows  with  being  spent, 
But  starves  in  its  own  plenty  pent." 

A  child's  offering  or  part  of  it,  should 
alwaj'S  be  accepted;  especially  if  the  offer- 
ing comes  from  the  heart. 

The  child  who  is  made  to  divide  often 
does  so  reluctantly,  hoping  that  his  offer 
might  be  refused;  but  as  soon  as  he  learns 
to  feel  that  there  is  pleasure  in  sharing 
what  he  has,  and  that  rather  than  losing, 
he  gains  thereby  his  offerings  .ire  made  in 
a  different  spirit. 

Arouse  the  feeling  or  desire  to  do  and 
then  look  for  the  result.  Feeling  first,  deed 
second;  too  often  however  the  deed  is  left 
undone  and  like  a  candle  the  uncherished 
feeling  or  desire  to  do  flickers  and  dies  out. 
The  deed  must  follow  the  feeling  if  it  is  to 
be  made  lasting,  words  are  not  enough. 

How  often  do  we  feel  that  we  should  like 
to  visit  a  sick  neighbor,  speak  an  encour- 
aging word  to  some  afflicted  one,  shake  the 
hand  of  some  brother  or  sister,  or  perform 
some  act  of  kindness  which  we  never  do, 
because  the  desire  is  left  until  it  dies  away 
or  until  it  is  too  late! 

In  the  song  of  the  Flower  Basket  Froebel 
has  chosen  the  Father's  Birthday  as  the 
day  for  the  expressing  of  love  in  the  family, 
as  an  illustration  of  thought.  The  father 
being  the  head  of  the  family,  on  his  birth- 
day, each  heart  overflows  with  love  for  him. 

To  show  their  love  the  mother  and  her 
children  weave  a  basket  and  when  it  is 
completed  they  carry  it  to  the  flower  garden 


where  the  choicest  flowers  are  gathered  to 
fill  it.  In  the  picture  is  represented  an 
early  morning  scene,  the  sun  is  just  rising 
and  everything  is  fresh  and  beautiful.  It 
is  father's  birthday  to-day  not  to-morrow 
nor  next  day,  but  to-day  and  we  must  do 
something  to  celebrate  it;  so  say  the  mother 
and  children.  So  the  basket  is  made  and 
wnile  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are  being 
gathered  the  father  sits  in  the  summer- 
house  drawing  a  picture  of  the  landscape 
before  him,  to  give  to  his  wife  and  children, 
to  show  that  he  remembers  and  loves  them. 

Love  is  manifest  in  actions  but  if  the 
action  is  postponed  and  the  love  is  not 
cherished  it  dies,  while  by  expressing  it, 
love  grows  stronger  and  is  expressed  with 
more  aim  and  feeling,  more  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  children,  their  feelings 
are  of  short  duration,  therefore  they  must 
act  at  the  time  that  their  feeling  is  strong, 
if  they  do  not  the  act  will  never  be  the 
same  to  them. 

All,  except  the  baby,  wait  until  the 
birthday  basket  is  completed,  but  with  her 
hands  filled  with  the  flowers  which  she  has 
gathered,  the  baby  hurries  to  the  summer- 
house.  She  cannot  wait  until  all  are  ready. 
"Here,  dear  papa,"  she  says,  "here  are 
some  flowers  for  your  birthday.  Do  you 
like  them?  Mother  and  sister  and  brother 
have  some  more  flowers  for  you,  and  oh, 
such  pretty  ones!" 

"Why,  my  darling,"  says  her  father, 
"your  little  flowers  are  beautiful,  too.  They 
are  so  fresh  and  pure.  How  glad  they 
make  me!  How  glad  everything  makes  me 
to-day!  The  shining  sun,  the  blue  skj',  the 
mild  air,  the  birds  that  sing  and  twitter  so 
merrily,  tlie  fields  gay  with  llowers  and 
sparkling  with  dew,  even  the  old  tower  on 
the  hill   looks   as   if  it   was  trying  to   say 
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good-morning  and  Happj'  birthday.'  All 
these  things  help  to  make  me  glad  but  I 
should  not  be  so  happj'  if  I  had  no  sweet 
daughter  and  she  had  no  sweet  sister  and 
no  brother  and  no  dear  mother."  "Do 
you  know,  darling,''  he  asks  ''who  I  must 
thank  for  all  these  good  things?" 

The  little  girl  thinks  to  herself:  "Father 
ought  to  have  everything  that*  is  good 
because  he  is  so  good  himself."  But  the 
father  says,  "I  must  thank  God  who  gave 
me  life,  who  gives  life  to  all,  who  is  the 
Father  of  all.  He  gives  me  the  many  good 
things  which  make  me  so  happy  to-day. 
When  mother  and  sister  and  brother  come 
we  will  thank  him  together." 

"Just  as  the  birds  all  thankful  sing, 
As  larks  poise  high  on  fluttering  wing. 
As  swallows  praise  Him  in  their  flight. 
And  flowers  bloom  toward  the  light; 
And  in  the  lovely  early  dawn 
A  happy  smile  is  on  the  lawn. 
All  things  with  a  shout  and  song 
Give  forth  thanks  most  glad  and  strong." 

All  are  united  where  there  is  oneness  of 
heart,  oneness  of  deed. 

"A  little  bit  of  patience  often  makes  the  sun- 
shine come, 

And  a  little  bit  of  love  makes  a  very  happy 
home, 

A  little  bit  of  hope  makes  a  rainy  day  look 
gay, 

And  a  little  bit  of  charity  makes  glad  a  weary 
way." 

"Seek  to  give  outward  form  to  the  feelings 
which  stir  the  child's  heart.  Even  the 
child's  love  may  fade  and  die  if  it  be  not 
cherished." 

Remember  this  0  teachers  of  little  ones 
and  miss  not  the  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  hearts  of  those  in  your  care.  You  are 
helping  to  lay  the  foundation  for  their  fu- 
ture lives  which  may  be  long  and  filled  to 
overflowing  with  love,  good  deeds,  and 
praise  for  the  truths  which  you  are  leading 
them  to  know.  A\Tiat  prayers  may  not 
ascend  to  heaven  in  your  behalf,  what  bles- 
sings may  not  be  poured  upon  your  heads. 


as  a  reward  for  the  hours  of  love  and  labor 
spent  for  the  unfolding  and  developing  of 
the  little  ones,  of  whom  Christ  said,  "Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven!" 

1.  Song,     "Good  Morning  to  you." 

2.  Hymn      "Father    We    Thank    Thee."       Hill 

p.  19. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
4-     Song.     Choose. 

5.  Practice  one  or  two  songs. 

6.  Morning  Talk, 

Prepare  your  own  talk — see  how  much 
your  children  have  seen  through  the  week 
of  the  farmer's  work.  What  does  the  warm 
sunshine  do  for  us?  When  we  do  not  have 
rain  how  do  we  water  our  gardens?  What 
are  the  bees  doing? 

By  reviewing  the  lessons  of  last  year,^ 
given  in  the  Juvenile,  you  will  find  many 
suggestions  which  will  help  you  in  prepar- 
ing your  own  talks. 

7.  Bible  Story.     Choose 

8.  Rest  Exercise. 

Let  one  child  step  into  the  center  of  the 
circle  and  show  some  quiet  exercise  for  the 
others  to  follow.  (Teacher  may  blind  her 
eyes  while  all  the  children  rise  to  their  feet 
so  quietly  that  she  cannot  hear  them.  If 
any  noise  is  made  all  be  seated  and  try 
again). 

9.  Nature  Story. 

The  Bird  that  Tried.  Juvenile  May  1st, 
1906. 

10.  Sing  a  bird  song. 

11.  Children's  Period. 

12.  Closing. 

FIRST  SUNDAY,  JULY  1ST,   I906. 

Thought  for  the  teacher;  Obedience. 

Plato  said,  many  centuries  ago,  ''The 
best  way  to  train  the  young  is  to  train 
yourself  at  the  same  time;  not  to  admon- 
ish them,  but  be  always  carrying  out  your 
own  principles  in  practice."  How  many 
tell  us  the  same  thing,  that  in  order  for  us 
to  govern  our  children  we  must  first  learn 
to  govern  ourselves  and  learn  to  fight   the 
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battles  within  our  own  hearts  before  we 
can  hope  to  have  anj'  control  over  others. 
We  cannot  expect  to  gain  from  our  chil- 
dren what  we  ourselves  cannot  give;  we 
cannot  hope  for  them  to  obey  or  learn 
obedience  from  us  until  we  obey  those 
over  us.  Froebel,  the  father  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, would  have  a  child  learn  to 
obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  learn  to 
obey  in  such  a  way  that  although  he  could 
not  see  his  mother's  face, he  would  hear  her 
voice  telling  him  the  right  thing  to  do. 
The  call  of  conscience  begins  early,  he  tells 
us,  and  is  a  forerunner  of  a  higher  life. 
Voluntary  obedience  should  be  the  object 
of  true  discipline,  and  consequently  forma- 
tion of  character  would  be  found  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child  would  be  a  master  of 
his  impulses,  his  emotions  and  his  will. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  in  her  excellent 
book  on  "Children's  Rights,"  tells  us  that 
if  we  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  child,  we  should  have  a  goal, 
an  aim  in  our  discipline,  and  gives  us  a 
few  worthy  rules  by  which  to  be  guided: 

1.  "The  discipline  should  be  thorough- 
ly in  harmony  with  child  nature  in  genera! , 
and  suited  to  the  age  and  development  of 
thelparticular  child  in  question." 

How  many  times  we  expect  too  much  of 
a  child.  We  think  of  him  as  a  grown  per- 
son, and  ask  .something  too  great  for  a 
little  four-year-old  child.  We  cannot  ask 
of  our  little  ones  what  the  primary  teacher 
can  ask  of  his,  nor  can  we  expect  of  our 
children  what  the  intermediate  teacher 
gets  from  her  class.  Well  then,  let  us  con- 
sider suiting  to  the  age  and  development 
of  the  particular  child  in  question. 

2.  "It  should  appeal  to  the  higher  mo- 
tives, and  to  the  higher  motives  alone." 

The  child  should  obey  because  his  heart 
tells  him  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
he  wants  to  do  what  is  right  and  true. 
Some  children  obey  not  because  the  mo- 
tive is  high,  but  because  a  severe  punish- 
ment stares  them  in    the    i;\(\v.  should  lliey 


do  otherwise;  or  they  obey  perhaps  be- 
cause the  parent  has  something  nice  for 
him.  One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
made  is  paying  a  child  for  being  good. 

8.  "It  should  develop  kindness,  help- 
fulness and  sympathj-." 

Children  are  very  reasonable  little  beings 
if  they  are  given  a  half  chance,  and  when 
they  are  reasoned  with  and  gained  over  in 
that  way  you  can  be  assured  of  their  help 
and  sympathy.  Appeal  to  their  higher 
self  at  all  times. 

4.  "It  should  never  use  weapons  which 
tend  to  lower  the  child's  self-respect." 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  a  teacher 
to  guard  against  is  nagging.  You  will 
hear  it  so  often  said,  "8he  nags  so  much." 
It  is  true,  too,  we  do  nag  too  much,  instead 
of  appealing  to  the  higher  motives  or  con- 
sidering a  child's  growth.  Or  we  per- 
chance use  a  weapon  of  threat,  and  gain 
obedience  through  fear  of  punishment,  and 
of  course,  the  child  fears  us,  but  does  not 
respect  us. 

5.  "It  should  be  thoroughly  just,  and 
the  punishment,  or  rather  the  retribution, 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  offense." 

Children  naturally  have  a  high  sense  of 
justice,  and  many  times  it  is  lowered 
when  they  are  unjustly  punished  for  some 
small  offense.  No  offense  should  go  un- 
punished, but  the  parent  or  teacher  should 
think  first  before  she  punishes,  and  not 
have  the  punishment  greater  than  it  should 
be.  We  must  encourage  the  cliild's  stand- 
ard of  justice,  instead  of  lowering  it.  .Vu  I 
lastly,  Mrs.  Wiggins  says, 

I).  "It  should  teach  respect  for  hnv  and 
for  the  rights  of  others." 

What  an  important  thing  this  is.  We 
cannot  teach  very  much  doctrine  in  the 
Kindergarten  Sunday  School,  Init  we  can 
teach  a  very  great  deal  of  mural  training 
upon  wliieh  religion  can  be  based.  We 
often  see  in  our  Sunday  Schools  a  very 
great  deal  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order, 
and    the    ynuiig    folks     seem     to    lia.v<'    nn 
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respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  We  should 
consider  these  things  and  make  our  aim  so 
definite  that  we  will  teach  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  teach  children  to  under- 
stand that  other  people  have  rights  and 
privileges,  and  that  they,  like  all  others, 
must  conform  to  rules. 

1.  Song.     Selected. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Hymn.     "Little    Lambs  so  WWte  and    Fair." 

(You  could  speak  here  of  how  the  little 
lambs  obey  the  shepherd  at  all  times,  how 
he  leads  the  way  and  they  follow  him, 
wherever  he  goes.  When  Christ  lived  on 
the  earth  He  said  He  was  the  shepherd, 
and  all  the  little  children  were  His  lamb- 
kins.) 

4.  Song.      Selected. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Who  is  it  who  every  Sunday  gets  you 
little  children  ready  for  Sunday  School? 
Yes,  your  mother,  and  many  times  your 
father,  too,  helps  you  to  get  ready.  And 
what  else  do  they  do  for  us?  Let  us  all 
tell  of  something  they  do.  We  have  told 
of  so  many  things  our  parents  do  for  us, 
now  let  us  tell  of  things  we  do  to  help. 
(After  the  children  have  told  what  they  do, 
you  can  suggest  many  things  perhaps  that 
they  can  do.)  Every  day  our  parents  do 
for  us,  and  they  work  all  the  time  to  make 
us  happy.  We,  too,  should  do  all  we  can 
to  make  them  happy.  They  know  what 
is  best  for  us,  and  when  they  tell  us  not  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  we  should  think  about 
it  for  a  moment,  and  think,  "Well,  my 
mother  and  father  know  best;  they  are  much 
older  than  I,  and  they  do  know  best,  so  I 
will  do  what  they  want  me  to."  And  you 
know  when  we  mind  them  it  makes  us 
feel  so  very  happy,  and  they  too  feel  hap- 
py, and  then  our  home  is  such  a  nice  place 
when  we  are  all  happy  together. 

6.  Bible  Story. 

ADAM  AND  EVE. 

When  our  heavenly  Father  made  this 
earth  He  made  in  one  place  a  very  beauti- 


ful garden  which  is  called  Paradise.  And 
in  this  beautiful  garden  He  placed  two  of 
His  children — Adam  and  Eve.  He  told 
these  two  children  they  could  live  there 
as  long  as  they  did  right.  In  this  gar- 
den was  everything  that  was  beautiful,  the 
trees  were  fresh  and  green,  flowers  were 
growing  everywhere,  and  the  birds  sang 
sweet  songs  all  the  day.  On  every  side 
there  was  something  beautiful  to  see  or 
hear. 

When  our  Father  in  heaven  took  Adam 
and  Eve  there  He  told  them  they 
could  pick  the  flowers,  they  could  go  here 
and  there  and  enjoy  everything  in  the  gar- 
den; but  there  was  one  thing  there  that 
their  Father  did  not  want  them  to  do,  and 
that  was, to  eat  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree. 
He  told  them  they  could  eat  fruit  from  all 
of  the  trees  but  this  one,  but  that  they 
must  not  touch.  For  some  time  they  lived 
together  very  happily,  for  their  Father  gave 
them  so  much  and  everything  was  so  beau- 
tiful. 

One  day  Eve  was  walking  alone  through 
the  pretty  trees  and  flowers,  when  a  voice 
spoke  to  her  and  told  her  it  was  too  bad 
she  could  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  gar- 
den. Eve  listened  a  minute  and  then  told 
the  voice  that  they  could  eat  of  the  fruit, 
that  their  Father  had  been  very  kind  to 
them,  and  they  could  eat  from  every  tree 
but  one;  but  that  they  must  not  touch. 
The  voice  told  Eve  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  touch  it,  and  if  they 
would  eat,  something  very  nice  would 
happen — that  they  would  know  much 
more  than  they  did  know,  and  that  they 
would  always  know  good  from  bad.  Eve 
thought  of  it,  and  she  thought  to  herself, 
"No,  I  must  not  touch  it,  for  our  Father 
told  us  not  to,  and  our  Father  has  been  so 
kind  we  must  not  disobey  Him."  Then  as 
Eve  looked  at  the  tree  she  thought  of  how 
nice  the  tree  looked  with  the  fruit  on  it, 
and  then  she  thought,  well,  I'll  just  taste 
it,  no  one  will  know.     So  she  picked  some 
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fruit  and  ate  of  it,  and  then  she  wanted 
Adam  to  taste  too,  so  she  hurried  to  him, 
and  he  ate  of  it  also. 

And  when  they  had  both  eaten  of  the 
fruit,  tliey  tliought  again  of  what  their 
Father  had  told  them;  and  then  tliey  were 
ashamed,  and  they  hurried  away  to  a 
place  where  the  trees  and  bushes  grew 
close  together  to  hide  from  their  Father. 
By  and  by  they  heard  their  Father's  voice 
calling  tliem.  They  were  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  answer,  for  they  knew  they  had 
■disobej-ed  Him.  Their  Father  walked  on 
in  the  garden,  calling,  "Where  art  thou?" 
Then  He  found  them,  and  when  He  looked 
at  them  He»  was  very  sad,  for  He  knew 
they  had  disobeyed  what  He  told  them- 
They  told  their  Father  all  about  it,  and  it 
made  Him  very  sad.  He  talked  to  them 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  He  told  them 
that  they  must  leave  the  beautiful  garden 
of  Paradise,  they  could  not  live  there  any 
more.  They  must  go  away  where  they 
would  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  maybe 
after  many,  many  years  they  could  come 
back  to  the  Lord's  garden  and  live  with 
Him.     So  thej'   left  the    beautiful    garden 


and  worked    for  a  long,  long  time,  and  did 
everything  they    could  to  try    and  please 
their  Father. 
7.  Rejt  Exercise. 

THE  KIXG  OF   FRANCE. 

Who  can  tell  me  something  about  a  sol- 
dier. (Have  the  children  tell  all  they  can 
of  soldiers.)  Many  years  ago  our  brave 
soldiers  fought  for  a  long  time  to  free  us, 
and  at  last  they  won  the  battle  and  the 
United  States  was  free,  the  people  were  so 
glad  that  they  all  gathered  together  and 
fired  off  guns  and  firecrackers  and  shouted 
with  .joy.  And  every  year  we  have  a  daj^ 
when  we  celebrate  by  shooting  off  guns 
and  cannon,  and  we  raise  the  Star-Span- 
gled Banner  on  our  buildings  to  show  that 
we  are  glad  too  that  those  brave  soldiers 
won  the  battle  long  ago.  It  is  on  the 
Fourth  of  -July  when  we  do  this,  and  that 
day  will   be  here  in  three  days. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  a  little  game 
of  some  other  brave  soldiers  who  lived 
long  ago?  They  were  the  soldiers  of  the 
king  of  France.  This  is  the  way  we  play 
the  game.     (Hofer,  page  8.) 


THE  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


Marcato. 
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The  king  of  France       witb  forty  thousand  men,  Marohsd  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  back  a-sain. 
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The  king  of  France  with  tijrty   tlmusand  mm 
Gave  salute  and  then  marched  back  again. 

The  king  of  France   with  forty  thousand  men 
Beat  their  drums  and  then  marched  liack  again. 

The  king  of  France  wiMi  forty  thousand   men 
Blew  their  h<jrns  and  then  marched  hack  again. 


The  king  of  France  with    forty  thou.'iand   men 
Waved  their  flag."; and  tlien  marched  back  again. 

The  king  of  l'"rance   with   forty  thousand  men 
Drew  their  swords  and  then  marched  back  again. 

The  king  of  I'rance   with   forly  thousand   men 
Shouldered  arms  and  Iheii  marched  back  again. 


Directions.— Children  stand  in  (wo  opposite  rows  facing 'each  other.  One  child  marches  be- 
tween the  two  rows  giving  gestures  and  singing.  As  he  steps  buck  the  two  rows  repeat,  inarching 
toward  each  other  and  liack  to  ])lace.  A  new  leader  is  occasionally  chosen,  other  imitations 
than  above  mav  be  used,  but  it  is  well  to  ke(>p  them  within  the  sjihere  of  tlie  soldii'r,  until  that 
is  exhausted. 
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8.  Story. 

"The  Little  Soldier"  (Kindergarten  Re- 
view, page  557). 

9.  Children's   Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 

•   SECOND   SUNDAY.  JULY  8TH.   1906. 

I.  Good  Morning  Song. 

2  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Hymn — selected. 

4.  Fingers'  Greeting.     Blow  Page. 

Teach  the  following  song,  playing  with 
the  fingers,  and  all  taking  hold  of  hands, 
and  shaking  them  when  you  sing,  "Then 
how  do  you  do?"  etc. 


5.  Morning  Talk.     July  Fruit. 

Every  new  month  seems  to  bring  us 
something  new.  In  the  winter  months  we 
have  snow,  and  ice,  in  the  spring  we  see 
things  wake  from  their  long  sleep,  or  the 
birds  fly  back  from  the  south;  then  June 
comes  bringing  all  the  lovely  roses  and 
other  flowers,  and  in  .July  we  have  flowers 
and  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  The  strawberries 
commence  to  come  in  June,  and  then  the 
cherries  and  currants  come,  and  many 
other  fruits.  Let  us  see  how  many  differ- 
ent kinds  we  can  name  that  we  have  now. 
What  does  the  fruit  have  to  have  befo-e  it 


Words  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Allegretto,    mf. 


THE  GREETING. 

Music  adapted  from  a  Scotch  Folk  Song. 
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Now  see  tbem  here,  these  friends  so  dear.  As  they  to  -  geth  -  er    meet.     With  bows  polite  and 
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faces  bright.  Each  other  ihey  will  greet. 
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"Oh  how  do  you  do?  And  how  do  you  do?  And 
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how  do  you  do  again?    And  how  do  you  doJAnd  ho w  do  you  do?  Say  all  these  lit-tle        men. 
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will  ripen  ready  to  eat?  The  warm  sun- 
•shine,  yes.  And  when  the  sun  is  warm 
and  bright  so  much  fruit  ripens,  and  not 
only  fruit,  but  so  many  vegetables,  too, 
ripen  ready  for  use.  And  when  all  the 
fruit  is  ready,  our  mothers  commence  to 
put  it  away  for  winter,  for  they  know  we 
won't  be  able  to  pick  it  and  buy  it  then. 
And  when  your  mother  is  busy  putting  up 
fruit,  do  you  ever  help  her?  What  do  you 
do? 

6.  Bible  Review  of  Adam  and   Eve. 

7.  Song — Selected. 

8.  Rest  Exercise     selected. 

9.  Slory. 

THE  LITTLE  PIG. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  black  and 
white  pig,  with  a  little  curly  tail,  went  out 
for  a  morning  walk.  He  started  for  the 
mud  puddle,  but  before  he  got  there  he 
came  to  a  garden  gate  that  stood  wide 
open 

"Umph,  umph,''  said  the  little  pig  when 
he  saw  it,  "isn't  this  fine?  I  have  wanted 
to  get  into  this  garden  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member;" and  in  he  went  as  fast  as  his 
four  legs  could  carry  him. 

The  garden  was  filled  with  lovely  flow- 
ers. There  were  pansies,  and  daisies,  and 
violets  and  honeysuckles,  and  all  kinds  of 
lovely  plants.  Everything  was  planted  in 
proper  order.  The  tulips  were  on  the 
€dges  of  the  paths ,  and  hollyhocks  stood 
in  straight  rows  against  the  fence.  The 
pansies  were  in  a  round  bed  all  by  them- 
selves, and  the  young  vines  were  creeping 
up  on  a  frame  that  the  gardener  made  for 
them. 

"Umph,  umph!"  said  the  little  pig, 
"what  a  nice  place  this  is,"  and  he  put  his 
nose  down  in  the  pansy  bed  and  l)egan  to 
root  up  the  pansies,  for  he  thought  that 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

While  he  was  there  the  brown  hen  came 
down  the  road  with  her  family.  She  had 
thirteen  chicks  and  slie  was   looking  for  a 


nice,  rich  spot  where  they  might  scratch 
for  their  breakfast.  When  she  saw  the 
open  gate  she  was  delighted. 

"Cluck,  cluck,  come  on,"  she  said  to  her 
chicks. 

"Peep,  peep,  peep,"  said  they,  "is  it  a 
worm  you  have  found?" 

"It  is  a  beautiful  garden,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  like  better  than  to  scratch 
in  a  garden,"  answered  Mrs.  Hen,  as  she 
bustled  through  the  gate.  The  chickens 
followed  her,  and  soon  they  were  all  busy 
scratching  among  the  violets. 

They  had  not  been  there  very  long  when 
the  red  cow  walked  bj'  the  gate.  She  was 
on  her  way  to  the  pond,  but  when  she  saw 
the  open  gate  she  decided  at  once  to  go  in. 

"Moo,  moo,"  she  said,  "this  is  delight- 
ful. Tender  flowers  are  so  nice  to  eat," 
and  she  swished  her  tail  over  her  back  as 
she  nipped  the  daisies  from  their  stems. 

"Cluck,"'  said  the  hen;  "Peep,"  said  the 
chicks;  "Umph,''  said  the  little  black  and 
white  pig;  for  they  were  all  glad  to  be 
there. 

While  they  were  talking,  a  rabbit  with 
bright  eyes  peeped  in  at  the  gate. 

"Oh,  is  it  a  party?"  he  said  when  he 
saw  the  red  cow,  and  the  pig,  and  the  hen 
and  her  family. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  little  pig,  "and 
help  yourself.  There  is  plenty  of  room." 
So  in  hopped  the  rabbit  and  started  to 
nibble  the  leaves  from  the  vine. 

"How  many  are  here?"  asked  tht  red 
cow;  but  before  anyone  could  answer,  the 
gardener  came  home. 

When  he  looked  into  the  garden  he  be- 
gan to  cry'  "Oh,  my  pretty  flowers!  my 
dear  daisies!  my  sweet  violets!  and  my 
tender  young  vines!" 

"What  is  he  talking  about?"  saiil  the 
little  chicks. 

"I  suppose  he  wants  us  to  go  out,"  an- 
swered the  hen,  and  she  ruffled  her  feath- 
ers and  quarreled  as  the  gardener  came 
running  towards  thcni. 
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Then  the  cow  ran  one  way  and  the  pig 
another.  The  little  chicks  got  lost  in 
the  bushes  and  the  rabbit  hid  in  the 
vines.  The  hen  cackled  and  the  pig 
squealed  and  the  gardener  scolded.  By  the 
time  he  had  driven  them  all  out  of  the  gar- 
den the  sun  was  high  in  the  sky. 

"Umph,    umph,"  cried  the  pig    with  a 


curly  tail  as  he  scampered  down  the  road, 
"we  will  all  go  back  tomorrow." 

But  when  they  went  back  the  next  day, 
the  garden  gate  was  fastened,  and  not  even 
the  smallest  chick  could  get  inside. 

(Adapted  from  More  Mother  Stories  by 
Maud  Lindsaj'.) 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 


PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 


ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  ORDINARY  CHILD 
IN  UTAH.— HOME.     (Continued.) 

B.  What  should  be  taught  in  the 
home. 

1.  Love. 

2.  Obedience. 

(a)     To  the  commandments  of  God. 

1.  "Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice." 
—I  Sam.  15:  22. 

2.  "The  first  law  that  ever  God  gave  to 
man,  was  a  law  of  obedience;  it  was  a 
commandment  pure  and  simple." — Mon- 
taigne. 

3.  "Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  command  you." — John  15:  14. 

4.  The  people's  safety  is  the  law  of  God." 
— James  Otis. 

5.  "This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you." — 
John  15:  12. 

6.  "If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him.  and  make  our 
abode  with  him." — John  14:  23. 

7.  "And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me; 
the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  do 
always  those  things  that  please  Him." — 
John  8:  29. 

8.  "Thirty  years  of  our  Lord's  life  are 
hidden  in  these  words  of  the  Gospel:  'He 
was  subject  unto  them.'  " — Bossuet. 

9.  "The  law  of  God  is  what  we  must 
do;  the  Gospel  is  what  God  will  give." — 
Luther. 


10.  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him, 
ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked."— I  John  2:  6. 

11.  "To  obey  God  in  some  things,  and 
not  in  others,  shows  an  unsound  heart." — 
Watson. 

12.  "But  unto  him  that  keepeth  my 
commandments  I  will  give  the  mysteries 
of  my  kingdom,  and  the  same  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  living  water,  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life." — Doc.  &  Gov.,  sec. 
63,  par.  23. 

13.  "From  obedience  and  submission 
spring  all  other  virtues,  as  all  sin  does  from 
self  opinion  and  self  will." — Montaigne. 

14.  "Obedience  to  'God  is  the  most 
infallible  evidence  of  sincere  and  supreme 
love  to  Him." — Emmons. 

15.  "We  are  born  subjects,  and  to  obey 
God  is  perfect  liberty.  He  who  does  this 
shall  be  free,  safe  and  happy." — Seneca. 

16.  "Let  the  ground  of  all  religious  ac- 
tions be  obedience;  examine  not  why  it  is 
commanded,  but  observe  it  because  it  is 
commanded.  True  obedience  neither  pro- 
crastinates nor  questions  " — Quarles. 

17.  "That  men  so  universally  disobey 
God  bespeaks  alienation  and  enmity  of 
mind,  for  as  obedience  proceeds  from  love, 
so  disobedience  proceeds  from  enmity." — 
Howe. 

(b)     To  parents. 

1.  "Children  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord;  for  this  is  right."— Eph.  6:  1. 
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2.  "Let  thy  child's  first  lesson  be 
obedience,  and  the  second  what  thou  wilt." 
—Fuller. 

3.  "Honor  thy  parents  to  prolong  thine 

end; 
With   them,  though  for  a  truth,  do 
not  contend." — Randolph. 

4.  "Whoever  makes  his  father's  heart 

to  bleed, 
Shall  have  a  child  that  will  revenge 
the  deed." — Randolph. 

5.  If  you  would  have  your  children 
obey  their  parents,  let  them  see  you  obey 
your  parents. 

6.  "Rogues  differ  little.  Each  began 
first  as  a  disobedient  son." — Chinese  Prov- 
erb. 

7.  "Disobedient  children,  if  preserved 
from  the  gallows,  are  reserved  for  the  rack, 
to  be  tortured  by  their  own  posterity.  One 
complained  that  never  father  had  so  un- 
dutiful  a  child  as  he  had.  Yes,  said  his 
son  with  less  grace  than  truth,  my  grand- 
father had."— Fuller. 

(a)     To  teachers. 

1.  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you,  and  submit  yourselves;  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  ac- 
count; that  they  miy  do  it  with  joy,  and 
not  with  grief;  for  th  at  is  unprofitable  for 
you."— Heb.  13:  17. 

2.  Those  who  educate  children  well  are 
more  to  be  honored  than  even  their  par- 
ents, for  these  only  give  them  life,  those 
the  art  of  living  well." — Aristotle. 

3.  Teachers  should  be  held  in  the  high- 
est honor.  They  are  the  allies  of  legisla- 
tors; they  have  agency  in  the  prevention 
of  crime;  they  aid  in  regulating  the  atmo- 
sphere,whose  incessant  action  and  pressure 
cause  the  life  blood  to  circulate,  and  to 
return  pure  and  healthful  to  the  lieart  of 
the  nation." — Mrs.  Sigourney. 

4.  "Obedience  to  truth  known,  is  the 
king's  higliwiiy  to  that  whicli  is  still  be- 
yond us." 


5.  "Obedience  is  the  mother  of  suc- 
cess,and  is  wedded  to  safety." — Aeschylus. 

(d)  To  the  laws  of  the  land. 

1.  "The  good  need  fear  no  law;  it  is 
his  safetj,  and  the  bad  man's  awe." — Mas- 
singer. 

2.  "Laws  are  the  very  bulwarks  of  lib- 
erty; they  define  every  man's  rights,  and 
defend  the  individual  liberties  of  all  men." 
— Holland. 

3.  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God."— Rom.  13:  1. 

4.  "To  make  an  empire  durable,  the 
magistrates  must  obey  the  laws,  and  the 
people  the  magistrates." — Solon. 

■').  "Early  submission  is  the  truest  les- 
son to  those  who  would  learn  to  rule." — 
Goldsmith. 

6.  "Filial  obedience  is  the  first  and 
greatest  requisite  of  a  state,  by  this  we 
become  good  subjects  of  our  rulers." — 
Goldsmith. 

7.  "No  man  doth  safely  rule  but  he 
that  hath  learned  gladly  to  obey." — 
Kempis. 

8.  "Law  should  be  like  death;  which 
spares  no  one." — Montesquieu, 

fl.  "Let  them  obey  that  know  how  to 
rule." — Shakespeare. 

10.  "Wicked  men  obey  from  fear;  good 
men  from  love." — Aristotle. 

11.  "Laws  were  made  to  restrain  and 
punish  the  wicked;  the  wise  and  good  do 
not  need  them  as  a  guide,  but  only  as  a 
shield  against  rapine  and  oppression;  they 
can  live  civilly  and  orderly,  though  there 
were  no  law  in  the  world." — Feltham. 

(e)  To  the  laws  of  health. 

1.  "Life  is  not  U>  live,  luit  to  be  well." 
— Martial. 

2.  "Dyspepsia  is  the  remorse  of  a  guil- 
ty stomach." — A.  Kerr. 

3.  Health  is  the  greatest  of    all  posses- 
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sions;  a  hale  cobbler  is  better  than   a  sick 
king." — Bickerstaff. 

4.  "Earlj'  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.'' 

5.  "Joy,  temperance  and  repose,  slam 
the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose." — Longfel- 
low. 

6.  "Half  the  spiritual  difficulties  that 
men  and  women  suffer  arise  from  a  morbid 
state  of  health." — Beecher. 

7.  "Without  health  life  is  not  life;  it 
is  only  a  state  of  languor  and  suffering — 
an  image  of  death." — Rabelais. 

8.  You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own 

private  use. 
But  on   the   public    spend  the   rich 
produce." — Dryden 

9.  To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and 
religious  duty;  for  health  is  the  basis  of 
all  social  virtues.  We  can  no  longer  be 
useful  when  not  well." — .Johnson. 

10.  "Wet  feet  are  some  of  the  most 
effective  agents  death  has  in  the  field 
They  have  peopled  more  graves  than  all  the 
gory  engines  of  war.  Those  who  neglect 
to  keep  their  feet  dry  are  suicides." — 
Abernethy. 

11.  "The  only  way  for  a  rich  man  to 
he  healthy  is  by  exercise  and  abstinence, 
to  live  as  if  he  were  poor." — Sir.  W.  Tem- 
ple. 

12.  "He  who  has  health,  has  hope;  and 
he  who  has  hope  has  everything." — Arab- 
ian Proverb. 

13.  "The    surest   road    to    health,    say 

what  they  will. 
Is   never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill. 
Most  of  those  evils  we  poor  mortals 

know, 
From      doctors     and     imagination 

flow."— Churchill. 

14.  "Man  subsists  upon  the  air  more 
than  upon  his  meat  and  drink.  And  no 
one  can  exist  for  an  hour  without  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  air.  The  atmosphere  which 
some  breathe  is  contaminated  and  adul- 
terated,   and    with  its    vital    principle    so 


much  diminished,  that  it  cannot  fully  de- 
carbonize the  blood,  nor  fully  excite  the 
nervous  system." — Thackeray. 

15.  "If  men  gave  three  times  as  much 
attention  as  they  now  dn  to  ventilation, 
ablution,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
onlj'  one-third  as  much  to  eating,  luxury, 
and  late  hours,  the  number  of  doctors, 
dentists  and  apothecaries,  and  the  amount 
of  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  gout,  fever  and 
consumption  would  be  changed  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio." 

16.  "Take  care  of  your  health;  you 
have  no  right  to  neglect  it,  and  thus  be- 
come a  burden  to  yourself  and  perhaps  to 
others.  Let  your  food  be  simple;  never  eat 
too  much;  take  exercise  enough;  be  sys- 
tematic in  all  things;  if  unwell,  starve 
yourself  till  you  are  well  again,  and  you 
may  throw  care  to  the  winds  and  physic  to 
the  dogs."— W.  Hall. 

17.  "Few  things  are  more  important  to 
a  community  than  the  health  of  its  women. 
If  strong  is  the  frame  of  the  mother,  says 
a  proverb,  the  son  will  give  laws  to  the 
people.  And  in  nations  where  all  men 
give  laws,  all  men  need  mothers  of  strong 
frames." — T.  W.  Higginson. 


SMILES. 

A  new  play  is  called  "The  Corkscrew." 
It  should  draw  well. 

What  science  should  do  now  is  to  bring 
on  the  shelless  peanut,  the  odorless  onion 
and  the  dogless  sausage. 

"Here  sleeps  the  father  of  twenty  chil- 
dren," says  a  tombstone  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
It  might  have  added:  "He  never  had  a 
chance  to  sleep  before." 

"Say,  Dick,  what  is  this  new  fad  they 
call. phonetic  spelling?" 

"It's  the  kind,  Jim,  they  used  to  flog 
you  and  me  at  school  for  using." 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


CARL  SCHURZ. 


HE  passing  away  of  Carl  Schurz 
at  his  home  in  Xew  York  re- 
cently removes  from  public 
life  the  most  conspicuous  Ger- 
man-American in  this  coun- 
try. His  life  of  seventy-seven 
years  has  been  full  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture. He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  parts, 
and  commanded  a  high  standing  among 
his  fellow-countrymen  in  America.  Al- 
though he  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
Prussian  government  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  revolution  of  1848  in  that 
country,  the  present  German  government 
has  been  prompt  in  paying  him  honors. 

Mr.  Schurz  was  only  nineteen  years 
when  he  became  editor  of  a  newspaper  and 
a  leader  in  a  revolution.  The  liberal  ideas 
which  he  sought  to  force  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  were  but  short  lived, 
and  their  downfall  led  to  his  exile.  He 
escaped  to  Switzerland;  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  correspondent  of  Ger- 
man papers;  and  later  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  obtained  a  livelihood  as  a 
teacher  of  German  and  French.  Mr. 
Schurz  might  have  made,  it  is  said,  a  ca- 
reer as  brilliant  in  the  musical  world  as 
his  has  been  in  the  political  world. 

His  restless,  active  nature  did  not  long 
permit  him  to  remain  in  London,  and  in 
1852  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
entered  upon  his  studies  of  the  institutions 
of  this  country  and  upon  the  study  of  law 
with  remarkable  zeal.  He  acciuired  com- 
mand of  the  Rlnglish  language,  and  became 
a  model  speaker  and  wril(^r,  especially  the 
latter. 

In  those  days  of  the  early  50*8  (Jerman 
emigration  was  pouring  rapidly  into  the 
United  States,  and  Wisconsin  was  becom- 
ing a  great  gathering  plnce  for  them. 
Schurz  saw  his  opportunity  and  moved  to 
Milwaukee,  where   he   began   liis   iif)litical 


career  during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  canvass 
of  1859.  He  was  then  only  twentj--nine 
years  old.  He  espoused  the  Republican 
cause  and  made  use  of  his  mother  tongue 
in  persuading  his  countrymen  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  He  spoke 
freely  in  both  languages  as  the  occasion 
required. 

President  Lincoln  recognized  his  public 
services  and  made  him  minister  to  Spain 
in  18fil,  but  his  restless  nature  and  vigor- 
ous mind  would  not  permit  him  to  move 
about  in  the  Spanish  capital  with  the 
quiet  dignity  and  patient  bearing  which 
characterizes  a  foreign  diplomacy.  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  threw  his  energies  into  the  issues  of 
the  Civil  War. 

As  a  soldier,  Mr.  Schurz  had  a  remark- 
able career.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier-general,  and  was  promoted  to 
that  of  major-geueral;  and  his  death  leaves 
but  four  surviving  major-generals  of  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Schurz  was  in  the  battles 
of  Bull  Run,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg 
and  Chattanooga.  At  the  close  of  the  war. 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  in  1S65 
a  special  commissioner  to  visit  the  South- 
ern States  and  report  the  political  and  so- 
cial conditions  he  found  there. 

Although  a  Republican,  he  opposed 
President  Grant  in  his  candidacy  for  a 
second  term  of  ofKce.  He  established  a 
(Jerman  paper  at  St.  Louis  known  as  the 
W/stlirhe  Post;  and  in  1875  he  was  chos- 
en United  States  senator  from  ^fissouri. 
Later  he  was  made  by  President  Hayes 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  After  his  service 
in  the  cabinet  he  became  editor-in-chief 
of  the  New  York  Eri'niiif/  I'osf,  a  position 
he  held  until  1S.S1,  where  he  distinguished 
hiiiiselt'  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  the  great 
campaign  of  1SS5  he  was  one  of  the  Mug- 
wiHiips  who  opposed  the  election  of  .lames 
(J.   IJlainc.     In  I'.IOI    he  sui)p(irtcci  Win.  G. 
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Bryan,  and  concluded  his  political  career 
by  advocating  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Ivins,  as 
mayor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schurz  possessed  a  remarkable  pow- 
er of  analysis.     His  mental  processes  were 


remakably  logical,  and  he  gave  a  strong 
impulse  to  his  convictions.  He  was  with- 
out doubt,  during  his  entire  political  ca- 
reer, the  strongest  and  most  influential 
German-American  of  this  country. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 


IX 


My  Dear  Son:  — 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  you  about  the 
home  habit  which  means  so  much  to  your 
happiness.  Although  the  home  habit  is 
very  valuable,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a 
boy  to  acquire.  In  this  letter  I  want  to 
tell  about  another  habit  that  will  help  you 
to  love  your  home  and  make  it  more  plea- 
sant for  you.  I  refer  to  the  reading  habit. 
There  is  such  a  delight  in  books,  tliere  is  so 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  words  of  the 
great  men  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth, 
that  if  people  only  knew  the  real  joys  and 
blessings  of  a  good  book,  they  would  cer- 
tainly do  all  they  could  to  get  the  reading 
habit.  Boys  learn  how  to  read  in  the 
school,  but  learning  to  read  and  getting  the 
reading  habit  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  reading  habit  is,  indeed,  a  very  hard 
one  to  get,  and  only  a  very  few  boys  ever 
gain  that  prize.  To  get  it,  one  ought  to 
begin  early  in  life. 

One  of  the  best  means  is  the  practice 
which  some  mothers  make  use  of  in  read- 
ing to  their  children  little  stories  when  the 
children  are  very  young  and  do  not  know 
themselves  how  to  read.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  Dov  to  get  started  after  he  is  fifteen 
years  old,  but  it  is  possible  for  him  after 
that  age  to  get  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  helpful  habits  of  one's  life.  In  the 
beginning  you  will  not  like  to  sit  down  and 
read.  You  would  perhaps  rather  play  or 
visit  with  other  boys,  but  if  you  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  will  read  every  day  so 


many  pages  and  carry  out  your  resolutions, 
after  a  while  that  which  in  the  beginning 
was  a  hardship  will  become  a  real  pleasure. 
In  the  beginning,  j'ou  will  perhaps  under- 
stand very  little  of  what  you  read.  The 
fact  that  you  can  pronounce  all  the  words 
you  come  across  in  the  book  and  that  you 
know  what  thej'  mean  does  not  signify  that 
you  will  know  what  the  sentence  means, 
much  less  that  which  it  takes  several  sen- 
tences to  convey. 

Before  you  can  really  enjoy  reading,  you 
must  get  ideas  of  your  own.  Then  it  is 
that  you  can  enjoy  the  ideas  of  the  authors 
whose  books  you  are  reading;  and  the  more 
numerous  your  ideas  and  the  better  their 
quality,  the  more  you  will  see  and  appre- 
ciate that  which  the  book  has  to  tell  you, 
and  thus  your  ideas  roll  up  as  it  were  like 
a  ball  of  snow,  all  the  time  increasing  in 
size  and  getting  heavier.  Now  j'ou  know 
that  if  you  rolled  a  little  ball  of  snow  over 
a  bare  piece  of  frozen  ground  on  which 
there  was  no  snow,  it  would  not  increase. 
It  is  rolling  the  ball  where  the  snow  lies 
which  gives  it  great  size.  So  it  is  with 
ideas.  If  you  will  roll  them  over  a  good 
book,  they  will  enlarge  by  the  ideas  in  the 
book  which  attach  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  never  read  and  you  talk  with 
those  who  are  barren  of  ideas,  you  might 
as  well  expect  to  increase  the  size  and 
number  of  your  thoughts  by  rolling  them 
over  barren  ground. 

At  first,  you  may  not  enjoy  a  book  or  a 
newspaper  very  much  because  it  does    not 
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talk  about  things  with  which  you  are  fam- 
iliar. If  you  read  something  in  a  news- 
paper about  a  boy  who  was  your  neighbor 
and  whom  you  knew  very  well,  you  would 
be  anxious  to  read  every  word  and  it  would 
interest  you;  but  what  the  papers  have  to 
say  and  books  also  is  all  strange  to  you  in 
che  beginning  and  you  therefore  don't  take 
interest  in  it  and  lay  the  book  or  the  news- 
paper down  saying,  "Oh,  I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  that."  But  nevermind  whether 
you  are  interested  in  it  at  the  beginning  or 
not,  read  the  newspaper  anyway  and  keep 
at  the  book  till  you  have  read  it  through. 

I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  boy  my 
mother  had  a  very  pretty  and  valuable 
book.  I  picked  it  up  one  day  off  the  table 
and  looked  at  it  admiringly.  My  mother 
saw  me  and  said,  "My  boy,  I  will  give  you 
the  book,  if  you  will  read  it  through."  I 
eagerly  jumped  at  the  bargain,  though  I 
had  never  read  a  book  through  in  my  life. 
I  began  to  read,  in  the  beginning  for  the 
sake  of  the  book.  I  remember  very  well 
how  tiresome  it  was  and  how  every  day  I 
read  a  certain  number  of  pages,  nearly  all 
of  which  might  have  been  Greek  to  me,  but 
I  was  determined  to  keep  up  the  reading 
till  I  had  finished  it  and  made  the  book  my 
property. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  I   began  to 


get  interested  in  what  the  writer  said;  the 
ideas  on  the  first  page  were  so  dim  to  my 
understanding  that  I  scarcely  knew  what 
the  author  meant;  but  little  by  little  the 
ideas  grew  brighter  and  brighter  to  me  so 
that  I  liegan  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  The  indistinct  ones  helped  to  make 
the  ideas  which  followed  more  and  more 
clear  to  my  mind.  It  was  my  first  book. 
It  did  me  a  world  of  good,  for  it  created 
within  me,  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 
reading  habit.  It  was  not  the  best  kind  of 
a  book  to  put  into  a  boy's  hands.  Better 
books  might  have  lieen  given  me;  and  in 
my  next  letter  I  shall  tell  you  something 
about  the  books  a  boy  ought  to  read. 

Now  the  companionship  of  good  books 
is  so  encouraging,  so  comforting,  and  so 
beautiful  that  it  makes  no  difference  who 
your  living  companions  are,  j'ou  cannot 
really  be  an  intelligent,  progressive  man 
without  the  companionship  of  good  books: 
Bad  books  are  like  bad  lioys — things  to  be 
shunned.  Try  at  your  age  not  to  let  a  single 
day  go  by  without  reading  a  few  pages  from 
a  book.  Books  will  make  you  love  your 
home,  make  you  appreciate  your  brothers 
and  sisters,  make  you  enjoy  good  society, 
and  people  will  love  to  hear  you  talk  be- 
cause you  have  something  good  to  say. 


IMAGINARY  EVILS. 


Let  tomorrow  take  care  of  tomorrow; 

Leave  things  of  the  future  to  fate: 
What's  the  use  to  anticipate  sorrow? 

Life's  troubles  come  never  too  kite! 
If  to  hope  overmuch  be  an  ermr, 

'Tis  one  that  the  wise  have  preferred; 
And  how  often  have  hearts  been  in  terror 

Of  evils — that  never  occurrerl! 

Have  faith— and  thy  faith  shiill  su.'itain  tliee— 

Permit  not  suspicion  and  care 
With  invisible  bonds  to  encluiiii  Ihi'e, 

But  bear  what  (iod  gives  thee  In  lie;ir. 
By  Mis  spirit  supported  and  uladdeued, 


Be  ne'er  by  "forebodings"  deterred! 
But  think  how  oft  hearts  have  been  saddened 
By  fear— of  what  never  occurred! 

Let  tomorrow  talve  care  of  tomorrow; 

Short  and  dark  as  our  lite  may  ajjpear, 
We  may  make  it  still  darker  by  soninv  — 

Still  shorter  by  folly  and  fear! 
Half  our  troubles  are  half  our  invention, 

And  often  from  blessings  eonferreil 
Have  wc  sliriirik  in  tlie  wild  a])]ireliensinii 

( )f  evils— lliat   iii'ver  occurred! 

Cliarlcs  Sictiiii. 


Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards.   160  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


THE  HOPE  FOR  PEACE. 

Tune:     "ilie  Hosmi/." 

Written   for  the   "Peace  Jleetiiif/'"   held   hi  the 

20th  Ward,  Salt  Lale  City,  Ma;/  27, 

190G.     Sinifi  hi/  Karl  Biehiirdaon. 

Our  hope  for  thy  return,  dear  Peace, 

Is  as  a  light  to  guide  us  on; 
We   watch   for  that  blest  time  when  war  shall 
cease, 

For  love's  bright  dawn,  for  love's  bright  dawn. 
The  promised  time  of  perfect  love, 

Of  fear's  departure,  jo_y's  increase. 
When  all  shall  hold,  like  Noah's  dove, 

The  olive  branch  of  Peace. 
O  days  and  years  that  swiftly  roll! 

Haste  ye,  and  bring  earth's  glad  release; 
Bear  freedom's  message  unto  every  soul, 

Say  "  'Tis  thine  hour.  Sweet  Peace!  Thy  time. 
Sweet  Peace!" 

O  man  of  war!  Be  thou  no  more 

The  cause  of  sorrow,  death  and  pain; 
Declare  the  day  of  strife  and  battle  o'er. 

That  Peace  may  reign,  that  peace  may   reign. 
So  shall  the  song  of  triumph  swell 

Throughout  all  lands  with  joyous  sound; 
The  lamb  shall  with  the  lion  dwell. 

And  harmony  abound. 
Haste,  haste  O  Love!  and  take  control, 

And  bring  the  captive  world's  release; 
Say,  "Freedom's  message  is  for  every  soul. 

It  is  thy  time,  Sweet  Peace,  thine  hour.  Sweet 
Peace!" 

L.  L.  G.  B. 


EXTREMES  IN  POLITENESS. 

In  these  great  "runs"  of  education's  race. 
The  over-learned,  at  times,  forget  their  place. 
They  call  "superliaons,"  or  "wanting  ease," 
The   modest   "Thank   you,"    or  tame    "If   you 

please." 
To  offer  kindness,  in  a  friendly  way. 
Is  "crude,"   "not  up  do  date,"  with  some,   to- 
day. 


Indeed,  young  friends,  far  better  it  would  seem,. 
Were  you  to  choose  the  opposite  extreme. 
Like  one  down  East,  who  an  umbrella  took, 
And  from  the  rain  gave  shelter  to  a  duck; 
And  to  a  limping  dog  once  lent  his  arm; 
And  to  a  setting  hen  said  "Don't  rise,  Marm!" 
Not  even  to  a  lifeless  thing  respect  did  lack. 
Said  always  to  a  chair,  "Excuse  my  back." 
"Excuse  my  curiosity,"  he  said  to  books; 
And  to  the  looking-glass,  "Excuse  my  looks." 

Adapted. 


THE  BOY    SHOEMAKER    OF  BERRYVILLE, 

XXXIII. 

O  world  of  wonders!  (I  can  say  no  less,) 
That  I  should  be  preserved  in  that  distress 
That  I  have  met  with  here!  Oh,  blessed  be 
The  hand  that  hath  from  it  delivered  me! 

John  Binn/int, 

Carl  is  prompted  by  the  "monitor"  in  his  heart, 
an  J  obeys  its  whisperings  — He  speaks  to  the 
right  man.  and  finds  he  has  not  made  a 
mistake 

"I  WISH  it  would  do  for  me  to  find  Mr. 
Bonner  and  talk  with  him  about  it  first," 
Carl  said  to  himself.  "He  understands 
things,  and  would  be  sure  to  know  the  best 
way  for  me  to  get  at  this  business." 

He  was  nearing  the  printing  office  when 
this  thought  occurred  to  him.  The  next 
instant,  whom  should  he  see  coming  out 
of  the  front  door  of  the  building  but  the 
banker  himself. 

"Oh  my!"  said  Carl.  ".Just  the  man  I 
want  to  see!  If  he  notices  me  and  speaks 
to  me,  I  am  going  to  tell  him  enough  to  let 
him  understand  the  case,  and  ask  him  to- 
advise  me.     He  is  sure  to  tell  me  right." 

The  Banker  did  notice  the  Shoemaker, 
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even  stopped  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  said,  "I  haven't  seen    much    of   you 
lately,  Carl,  how  are  you?" 

"I  have  heen  very  busy  with  my  work 
at  home,"  answered  Carl,  "and  haven't 
been  about  town  much.  May  I  walk  and 
talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  please?" 

"Certainlj'!"  Mr.  Bonner  answered  kind- 
ly, and  the  two  walked  on  tosjether. 

Taking  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  Carl 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  business  he  had 
in  hand. 

"This  notice,"  he  said,  holding  the 
paper  so  the  Banker  could  see  the  five 
hundred  dollar  reward  advertisement,  "in- 
terests me,  and  I  would  like  your  advice  as 
to  how  I  should  go  to  work." 

Mr.  Bonner  merely  glanced  at  the  notice, 
and  stopping  short  in  the  road,  looked  Carl 
keenly  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Tom  are  in- 
terested— Tell  me  certainly  just  how  much 
you  are  interested  in  that  notice,  will  you?" 

"I  am  interested  a  great  deal,"  answered 
Carl  eagerly,  "because  if  the  notice  is  right, 
and  means  what  it  says,  I  can  get  that  five 
hundred  dollars,  honestly,  and  without 
question." 

"You  mean,"  said  Mr.  Bonner,  as  eager 
now  as  the  boy  himself,  "that  you  can  act- 
ually give  the  information  called  for  in  that 
advertisement?"  "Yes  Sir!  .Just  as  sure 
as  we  are  standing  here  in  this  street!' 
Carl  answered  earnestly. 

"My  advice  is,  then,  that  we  step  right 
into  the  printing  office,"  said  the  Banker, 
and  they  both  started  towards  the  building, 
"and  I  will  get  the  check  for  the  money, 
which  I  justhanded  to  the  Editor-in-chief." 

"You,  Mr.  Bonner!  You  also  interested 
in  the  affair?"  cjuestioned  Carl  in  very  great 
surprise. 

"Equally  with  yourself,  my  boy,  so  far 
as  the  reward  is  concerned,"  answered  the 
Banker.  "1  give  the  money  and  you  get 
it,  that's  all  the  difference." 

"I'll  wait  here,"  said  Carl,  at  the  door 
-of   the  printing  office,  remembering  poor 


Johnny,  and  that  he  must  not  speak  of  him 
to  any  one,  except  where  he  would  have  to, 
in  order  to  secure  the  reward. 

"How  well  it  is  that  I  met  Mr.  Bonner, 
and  was  led  to  talk  to  him  of  this  matter! 
It  is  all  a  mystery,  but  I  could  not  have 
been  more  favored  through  it  all  than  I 
have  been,"  were  Carl's  thoughts  as  he 
waited  for  Mr.  Bonner  to  return. 

The  Editor  was  just  putting  the  envelope 
containing  the  check  into  the  safe  when 
Mr.  Bonner  re-entered  his  office. 

"I'll  take  the  check  again,  thank  you," 
said  the  Banker.  "I  just  happened  to  run 
across  the  information  for  which  it  is  to 
be  paid,  quite  unexpectedly.  I  will  pay 
for  the  advertisement  now,  and  the  less 
you  can  say  of  the  matter  hereafter,  the 
more  you  will  oblige  me." 

"^'ery  well,"  said  the  Editor,  and  the 
Banker  paid  his  bill  and  hastened  away. 

When  Mr.  Bonner  rejoined  Carl  at  the 
door,  the  two  walked  briskly  forward, 
neither  speaking  for  a  short  tinie.  As  soon 
as  they  were  safely  out  of  hearing  of  any 
one  else,  the  Banker  said, 

"Carl,  to  show  you  what  confidence  I 
place  in  your  word,  I  shall  give  you  the 
check  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  without 
waiting  for  proof  that  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  But  we  will  wait  till  we  get  into 
my  house,  as  it  might  not  be  the  most 
prudent  thing  for  me  to  pass  it  to  you  here 
in  the  street.  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  are  the  one  to  receive  this 
money.  If  I  were  handing  it  to  some  ren- 
egade, who  would  likely  use  it  for  evil  pur- 
poses, as  I  have  feared  I  might  have  to  do. 
I  should  feel  distressed  about  it.  But  giv- 
ing it  to  you,  Carl,  does  me  good." 

Carl  could  not  help  grateful  tears  coming 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  answered  feelingly, 
''I  never  can  half  pay  your  kindness,  Mr. 
Bonner,  but  I  do  truly  appreciate  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  five  hundred  dollars, 
I  shall  be  able  to  live  well  and  do  good  al- 
ways,   and  never  feel   poor  again.       Hut  I 
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think  even  more  of  your  confidence  and 
kind  words  than  I  do  of  the  wealth  you  are 
giving  me,  although  I  do  need  the  money, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  real  bad." 

They  now  entered  the  Banker's  home, 
meeting  his  sister  in  the  hall. 

"Will  you  please  have  Grace  sent  to  me 
immediately,  in  the  library?"  Mr.  Bonner 
said,  and  his  sister,  after  greeting  Carl  cor- 
dially, hastily  left  them. 

"Sit  down  Carl.  Here  is  j'our  check  for 
the  five  hundred  dollars."  And  Mr.  Bonner 
actually  placed  the  small  paper  that  was 
worth  so  much  in  Carl's  hand. 

Carl  felt  almost  too  much  overcome  to 
speak,  but  he  grasped  the  Banker's  hand 
warmly,  and  after  a  moment  he  said, 

"I  thank  you  most  heartily,  Mr.  Bonner. 
And,  shall  I  not  tell  you  at  once  something 
about  John  Roder?" 

"I  thought  to  wait  until  Grace  comes, 
so  she  might  hear  all  you  have  to  say  of 
him,  but  it  may  be  better  for  you  to  tell 
me  first.  Where  is  he,  Carl?"  said  the 
Banker. 

"Where  is  he?"  repeated  Grace,  bursting 
suddenly  into  the  room.  "Oh,  Carl!"  she 
continued,  "have  you  come  to  tell  us 
about  -John  Roder?  Where  is  he  and  how 
is  he,  dead  or  alive?" 

"He  is  at  the  Zellon  place,  and  although 
not  well  entirely,  he  is  far  from  being 
dead,"  replied  Carl.  "He  has  been  with 
Jem  a;id  me  for  a  week  now,  ever  since 
Salvego,  the  Spaniard  left  him  for  dead, 
after  wounding  him  badly  enough  to  cripple 
him  so  he  has  been  obliged  to  lay  by,  much 
against  his  will." 

"He  is  at  the  Zellon  place,  father!  Oh, 
father,  do  let's  go  and  get  him  and  find  out 
how  badly  he  is  hurt!"  cried  Grace  excited- 
ly. "Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  he  is  alive, 
that  Salvego  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt 
to  kill  him!" 

"Have    you    had  a  physician   examine 

his   wounds,  and  do  you  know  if   he    is 

really    likely    to    recover?"      asked     Mr. 


Bonner.  And  Carl  replied,  "He  would  not 
allow  us  to  call  a  doctor,  or  to  tell  anj^  one 
about  him.  He  said  if  his  mother  should 
hear  of  his  condition  before  he  could  go 
home  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth  about 
things,  it  would  kill  her.  So  Jem  and  I 
have  been  very  careful  not  to  mention  him 
to  any  one.  And  when  he  consented  to  let 
me  come  and  try  to  get  the  reward  that 
was  offered  for  finding  him,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  loan  him  fifty 
dollars  so  that  he  might  go  home.  The 
Spaniard  took  his  horse  and  overcoat  and 
all  his  money.  If  he  had  had  the  means, 
I  think  he  would  have  gone  home  before 
now,  for  all  of  his  cuts  and  bruises." 
"Tell  us  how  .Johnny  came  to  you,  Carl, 
how  j^ou  happened  to  get  into  the  affair, 
will  you?"  the  Banker  said.  And  in  answer 
Carl  related  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  he 
knew  anything  concerning  it,  from  the  time 
Salvego  came  to  his  door  and  wanted  the 
saddle  mended. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  in  his  story 
where  Johnny  said  Salvego  must  have  ad- 
vertised him,  though  for  what  purpose  he 
could  not  tell,  but  no  one  else  knew  of  his 
riding  a  dark  horse  on  that  evening,  Grace- 
interrupted  him  by  saying, 

".Johnny  cannot  realize  how  much  I  owe 
to  him,  or  how  deeply  I  sense  the  obliga- 
tion. I  feared  Salvego  might  be  lying  in 
wait  for  him,  and  I  followed  at  a  distance 
when  Johnny  went  out  from  here,  and  saw 
him  get  on  to  his  horse  and  ride  away.  I 
also  saw  Salvego  spring  upon  .Johnny  and 
try  to  get  the  bridle  out  of  his  hands.  That 
was  how  I  knew  about  the  horse,  and  could 
advertise  as  I  did.'' 

"Yo((,  Miss  Grace!  You  put  that  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper!"  said  Carl,  much 
astonished. 

"I  persuaded  father  to,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,"  answered  Grace. 

"It  is  only  fair,  my  daughter,''  said  Mr. 
Bonner,  "that  you  give  Carl  some  of  the 
details  in  the  case,   now  that  you  find  him 
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so  much  interested  in  it,  even  though  you 
feel  delicate  over  the  matter  and  do  not 
want  it  talked  of." 

"I  will  make  the  story  very  brief,  Carl," 
said  Grace,  "for  I  feel  that  we  should 
hasten  to  Johnny's  relief  at  once,  now  that 
we  know  where  he  is.  Last  summer  while 
visiting  friends  at  Mossburg,  I  met,  for  the 
first  time,  both -Johnny  Roder  and  the  Span- 
iard, Salvego.  The  Roder  family  lately 
moved  to  that  place,  and  Salvego  came 
there  to  visit  an  aunt  of  his,  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  lady,  who  thinks 
every  thing  of  her  nephew,  unworthy  as  he 
seems." 

(to  be  continued.) 

0 

LICTTER-BOX. 

About  Snake  River. 

Heyburn,  Idaho,  May  9,  1906. 

I  like  the  letters  very  much,  and  as  I 
have  not  seen  any  from  this  place,  I 
thought  I  would  write  one. 

Heyburn  is  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
Snake  River,  between  the  large  dam  con- 
structed by  the  Twin  Falls  Co.,  and  the 
one  now  being  built  by  the  United  States 
Government,  to  turn  the  waters  of  Siiake 
River  out  on  this  arid  land,  and  thus  pro- 
vide chances  for  homes  tor  thousands  of 
poor  families.  My  papa  is  Presiding  Elder 
in  the  Heyburn  Branch,  and  also  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School. 

I  have  a  pony;  his  name  is  Dude.  My 
white  calf's  name  is  Teddy  and  my  dog's 
name  is  Brownie. 

I  should  like  to  write  more  about  this 
great  country  but  I  think  my  letter  is  too 
long  already.  I  love  all  my  little  friends 
whose  letters  I  read  in  the  Juvenile. 

Robert  Hellewell, 
13  years  old. 

Wants  to  be  Like  His  Great-grandfather. 
Charade  Answered. 

Richfield,  Utah. 
I    enjoy   reading    the    letters    from    the 


children  and  will  try  and  write  one  too.  I 
am  eleven  years  old  and  have  two  little 
sisters,  the  youngest  a  baby  three  months 
old.  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  my  great  grand- 
father. I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  good  and 
great  as  he  was. 

The  answer  to  Irma  J.  Ashton's  char- 
ade in  May  15  Juvemle  is  "Annual  con- 
ference." 

WooDRrFF  Rust. 

0 
Charade  Answered. 

Hexefer,  Utah. 
I    have    guessed    the    answer   to    Olive 
Owen's  charade,  printed  in  May  1  Juve- 
nile.    The  name  of  the  great  inventor,   I 
think  is  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Alice  Brewer. 

[Your  charade,  Alice,  is  incomplete. 
Study  over  the  subject,  and  try  again. 
And  in  answering  a  charade,  will  all  the 
children  please  be  particular  to  mention 
the  number  of  the  Instructor  in  which  it 
appeared?— Ed.] 

0 

A  Nice  <  reek  to  Live  by. 

LA(i0,  May  12,  1906. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  My  mama  reads 
the  letters  to  me.  I  like  them  very  much. 
Our  valley  is  beautiful  and  green  now.  We 
live  on  Trout  Creek.  It  all  comes  out  of 
a  big  hole  in  the  mountain  and  runs  into 
Bear  River.  There  are  lots  of  fish  in  the 
creek.  My  papa  and  brothers  are  tending 
the  sheep.  I  have  a  brother  on  a  mission. 
Verda  Alice  Mecham. 


Hopes  to  be  Baptized. 

Dills,  Fla.  April  S,  1906. 
I\Iy  mother  takes  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. I  have  read  many  of  the 
children's  letters  and  like  them  very  much. 
I  have  not  seen  any  from  Florida,  so  I  will 
send  in  a  few  lines.     I  am  9  years  old  and 
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live  on  a  farm  about  12  miles  from  Monti- 
cello.  Our  family  are  all  Mormons.  I  have 
not  been  baptized  but  I  pay  tithing  every 
year  and  hope  some  day  to  be  united  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  don't  have 
any  preaching.  Once  in  a  while  the  Elders 
come,  and  we  do  en.ioy  their  visits  so  much. 
Elder  Miles  Durfee  and  Elder  Ransom  just 
left  here  this  morning.  I  don't  have  any 
chance  to  go  to  Sunday  School, but  should 
love  to.  All  that  have  the  chance  are  greatly 
blessed.  I  have  four  sisters  and  two  broth- 
ers, and  mama  has  a  pair  of  twin  boys  that 
her  sister  died  and  left.  She  has  raised 
them  to  three  years  and  two  months  old; 
they  looked  as  though  they  would  die,  but 
the  Elders  administered  to  them,  and  now 
they  are  well  and  strong.  I  would  like  for 
any  of  the  little  sisters  to  write  to  me. 

Janik  Faglie. 

Father  a  School  Teacher.     Answer  to  Charade. 

COLONIA  DUBLAN,  MEXICO. 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Juvenile. 
There  are  twelve  in  our  family,  three  are 
dead. 

We  all  go  to  the  Sunday  School  but  four. 
Papa  is  a  school  teacher.  He  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  our  school.  We  have  a  nice  orch- 
ard. 

We  have  cows,  horses,  and  chickens. 
Now  school  has  closed  I  take  care  of  the 
chickens. 

I  have  just  finished  the  fourth  grade.  I 
have  been  very  interested  in  the  charades, 
and  think  I  have  the  answer  to  Mary 
Smeding's  printed  in  May  1st.  It  is  "Dear 
mother."     I  am  nine  years  old. 

Katie  Cardon. 

Lovers  of  Books.  Great  grandma  Taught  School 
for  Fifty  three  Years. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
I  have  thought  many  times  I  would  like 
to  write  to  the  Letter  Box,   and   as  I   am 
not  feeling  very  well   to-day  I   thought  I 
would  do  it  now. 


When  I  am  not  busy  with  my  school 
studies  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to 
read  and  I  have  many  beautiful  story  books, 
and  love  to  take  care  of  them  as  they  are 
very  dear  to  me.  I  am  the  oldest  in  the 
family  and  I  shall  be  eleven  on  the  5th  of 
July.  My  sister  next  to  me  is  nine  and  a 
half  and  she  loves  to  read  just  as  much  as 
I  do,  and  she  has  as  many  story  books  as 
I  have,  only  different  ones. 

My  sister  and  I  wait  anxiously  from  one 
number  to  the  next  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, as  we  are  so  fond  of  reading  it, 
especiallj-  "The  Boy  Shoemaker  of  Berry- 
ville,"  we  wish  it  could  last  for  ever.  We 
also  love  to  read  the  little  letters. 

My  great  grandma,  Sister  Mary  A.  E. 
Watmough,  was  a  great  lover  of  books. 
She  taught  school  53  years  of  her  life.  Per- 
haps that  is  one  reason  why  we  all  love  to 
read  so  well.  She  lived  to  be  a  little  over 
84  years  old. 

Pauline  Huhl. 


O'EN  THE  DOOR  OF  YOUR  HEART. 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart,  my  lad, 

To  the  angels  of  love  and  truth; 
When  the  world  is  full  of  unnumbered  joys, 

In  the  beautiful  dawn  of  youth. 
Casting  aside  all  things  that  mar, 

Saying  to  wrong,  "Depart!" 
To  the  voices  of  hope  that  are  calling  you 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart. 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart,  my  lass, 

To  the  things  that  shall  abide, 
To  the  holy  thoughts  that  lift  your  soul 

Like  the  stars  at  eventide. 
All  of  the  fadeless  flowers  that  bloom 

In  the  realms  of  song  and  art 
Are  yours,  if  you'll  only  give  them  room. 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart. 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart,  my  friend, 

Heedless  of  class  or  creed, 
When  you  hear  the  cry  of  a  brother's  voice, 

The  sob  of  a  child  in  need. 
To  the  shining  heaven  that  o'er  you  bends 

You  need  no  map  or  chart. 
But  only  the  love  the  Master  gave. 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart. 


Gifts  for 

The  Bride-to-be. 

If  you  wish  something  for  the  bride's  gift  that  is  distinc- 
tive, sure  to  please — certain  to  be  prized  for  its  own  loveli- 
ness, see  our  array  of  Wedding  Silver,  Clocks,  Etc. 

We  offer  a  fine  and  wide  variety  of  gifts,  for  whatever 
sum  you  have  determined  upon.  The  re-orders  we  are  re-, 
ceiving  from  our  customers  by  mail  is  an  assurance  of  the 
satisfaction  we  are  giving. 


JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS,  PIONEER  JEWELERS 

26  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


THE     VEST     POCKET 
PEARL  OF  GREAT   PRICE 

Published  by  the  Deseret  Sundav  School  Union, 
Is  the  handiest,  prettiest  and  most  useful  edition 
of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  ever  published.    It 
tahes  up  so  little  room  that  It  can  always  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  ready  for  use.     The  bound 
book  measures  4V4  by  2^  Inches.    Printed  on  In- 
dia Paper,  bound  in  French  Morocco,  limp,  gold 
side  title,  round  comers,  gold  edges. 
Price  50c.  postpaid. 
DESERET  SUN  1 1  AT  SCHOOL  UNION, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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TEETH 


234  MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 

Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Crowns,  {22-k) .  .  .  $3.50  to  JS.OO 
Bridge  Work,  (Best) .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings .  $1.00  up 

Others 50c  to  75c 

12- Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sucdays, 
10  to  2. 

'Phones: 
Bell  1738-y;     Ind.  2998. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


THE  NEW  ROAD 
THE  BEST  LINE  TO 

$oufl)ern  California 

Only  direct  line  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles. 
Most  modern  palatial  trains,  equipped  with 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Din- 
ers and  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
All  trains  via  Salt  Lake  City  and   Ne- 
vada's Mineral  Belt. 
New  Route  open  to  Bull  Frog. 
Ask  nearest  Agent  about  California  Ex- 
cursions, or  write  to 

J.  H.  BUKTNER,  D.  P.  A. 
S.P.L.A.&S.L.R.R.         Lalt  Lake  City,  Utah 


EDISOI  PHONOGRAPH  and  1  dozen  records 
$24.20 


Expressed  or  freighted  to  any  station  in 
Utah  or  Idaho.     Easy  terms  if  desired. 

Greatest  Entertainer  of  tbe  Age. 

CUYTON   MUSIC    CO. 

Lfiading  Snsic  Dealers. 

lflO-ll-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Iiake  City.Utah 

J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR„  Haoagir. 


m  attractive  Book  €a$e 

can  be  had  as  a  whole  or  a  section  at  a  time 

The  GLOBE  WERNICKE 

is  so  constructed  that  each  section  dovetails 
perfectly  into  the  other,  yet  each  one  is  com- 
plete without  the  other.  The  prices  are  as 
reasonable  as  the  cases  are  handy.  Write  f  oj 
catalogue  and  prices. 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
direetly  through  quaint  and  pioturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  olaeses  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 


I.  A.  BENTON, 
Gen.  Agt. 


Scenery  Unequaled 
in  the  World. 


-OO  TO- 


BenDett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  iaformatioB 
yen  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Bend  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


We  sell  a 


^    Piano    e^ 


once  in  a  whJic 
and  we  keep 

^  Organs  e^ 


to  sell 

once  in  a  while 
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DAYNES-ROMNEY  MDSIC  CO. 

25-27  E.  First  South  St. 

SALT    LAKE   QTY 


. ,  Take  the . , 


For  North  Pacific  Coast  Points: 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 

SPOKANE 
TACOMA 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Saf- 
est. Elegant  Equipment. 
Double  Daily  Train  Service 
between  SALT  LAKE  and 
PORTLAND 


T.M.  SCHUMACHER     D.B.BtJltLET     D.S.SPESOEB 
Traffic  Manager       6.P.&  T.A.        A.6.P.&T.A 

SALT  LAKE  QTY,         UTAH. 
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